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CAPITAL CORT 


About 60,000 officers and men are en- 
gaged in coast patrol work of the United 

tates Navy. 

Fourteen new United States destroyers 
have been named in honor of American 
naval heroes. 

Our soldiers abroad are asking that more 
new novels be included in the books sent 
to them thru the Library Association. 

The Motor Corps of America, an or- 
ganization of women, has been recognized 
officially by the Army Medical Department. 

Military authorities will hereafter have 
entire charge of all mail for the American 
Expeditionary Force after it leaves United 
States ports. 


Sweetening formulas for soft drinks that 
will cut the actual sugar content to 50 
ad cent or less are being prepared by the 

ureau of Chemistry. 


According to a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there has been an 
actual shortage of more than 2, tons 
of sugar annually since the war began. 


The Girl Scouts of America received offi- 
cial recognition from the War Department 
when eleven of them were appointed mes- 
sengers by the Surgeon General’s Office. 


Arrangement has been made for sending 
personal welfare inquiries between persons 
in the United States and persons in enemy 
countries and in territory occupied by the 
enemy, thru the Red Cross. 


The Signal Corps is training carrier 
pigeons on an extensive scale for war work. 
Possessing or shooting the birds belonging 
to the Government, or impairing the service 
in any way, is punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The Red Cross has called for thirty-five 
men above the draft age to volunteer as 
“casualty searchers.” They will get all pos- 
sible information concerning the wounded 
and missing to supplement the War De- 
partment records. 


There are now 3,378,998 women regis- 
tered for service according to their spe- 
cialized talents under the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. 
The majority are registered for industries 
and agriculture. 


Beginning in September the War De- 
partment will provide military instruction 
under army officers in every institution of 
college grade enrolling for the instruction 
one hundred or more able bodied students 
over eighteen years old. 


In output of completed steel ships the 
month of May has exceeded any previous 
month in the history of the Shipping 
Board. May’s record shows an average of 
more than one completed ship a day, the 
average tonnage being 7594. 


President Wilson has issued a proclama- 
tion establishing three new National For- 
ests in the East—the White Mountain, in 
Maine and New Hampshire; the Shenan- 
doah, in Virginia and West Virginia, and 
the Natural Bridge, in Virginia. 

Replies to many of the inquiries in the 
letters that flood the War Offices in Wash- 
ington can be found in the Official United 
States Bulletin published daily. This news- 
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paper publishes all the official news. It is 
posted in every post office in the country 
and is on file in every library. 


Twenty-five of the army’s twenty-nine 
air service flying fields are named for men 
who lost their lives on aeronautical duty. 

The Emergency Council on Education 
has announced that the universities of 
France have accepted the offer of 100 
scholarships for French women in American 
colleges and universities. 


Thirty women are training as Industrial 
Secretaries at Bryn Mawr College. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association has 
appropriated $15,000 for the purpose and 
the work has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


More than 2,000,000 members of Ameri- 
can fighting forces are now insured by the 
United States Government, and approxi- 
mately 11,000 applications are being re- 
ceived daily. Applications for insurance 
must be made within 120 days after join- 
ing the service. 





NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 


lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month re 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside a 


Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to w 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better ie 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 2 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


WiILtson MACNAIR—Most women have 
the hide-and-seek instinct. 

JAMES Dovuctas—I think we all remem- 
ber too much, and forget too little. 

Bonar Law—You can forget the strain 
of war best by straining your utmost to 
help. 

Berta Ruck—Masterfulness doesn’t go 
down with all women, tho all men think it 
does. 

THEODORE MArsurc—Can we afford to 
shake hands with the unholy thing known 
as Germany? 

LEONARD MeErrickK—Everything is more 
or less of a disappointment except the un- 
attainable. 

Lovis F. Post—Between a worthy war- 
patriotism and a_ virile peace-patriotism 
there is no essential difference. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS—The labor movement 
does not discount the service to civilization 
rendered by intellectual ability. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BryaAN—Before the 
Government acts, discussion is proper; 
after action, obedience is a duty. 

H. H. Asquitn-—I find the greatest re- 
lief from war-strain in the fascinating but 
little appreciated subject of cutlery. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—The old party slo- 
gans have lost their significance and will 
mean nothing to the voter of the future. 

CLARENCE Darrow—The arguments that 
were once used by German sympathizers 
are today the arguments of the pacifists. 

ViscouNnT BrycE—The small states have 
been a potent and useful—perhaps the most 
potent and useful—factor in the advance 
of civilization. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—Looking upon my- 
self as the instrument of the Lord, without 
regard for daily opinions and intentions, 
I go my way. 

PROFESSOR REINKE, OF KreEt—The idea 
that we can conciliate defeated enemies by 
magnanimity is a dream and not even a 
pretty dream. 

Pror. Epwarp A. Ross—The virtues of 
the Russians are to be credited to the good- 
ness of their nature, rather than to their 
acquired standards. 

FLETCHER DvuRELIL—Never perhaps has 
there been a nation more difficult thoroly 
to grasp and understand than is Germany 
at the present time. 

Hon. MEYER Lonpon—-Any individual 
who starts out with the proposition that 
he cannot improve and has nothing to learn 
is universally regarded as a hopeless fool. 

JOHN HASTINGS TURNER-—Comfort con- 
sists largely in drinking one’s tea from the 
saucer when it is too hot. and keeping one’s 
ideas to oneself when they are too unusual. 

Hvueu WaLroLtE—When you see some 
one criticizing something you’ve always 
loved, it makes you hot defending it, but 
also, altho you’d never own it, it makes 
you see weak spots. 

P. G. WoprHousE—The morbid enter- 
prize of authors who subscribe to press- 
clipping agencies is akin to the eccentric 
behavior of the priests of Baal who gashed 
themselves with knives. 
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Are You the Lupe 
— of a Patriotrick P 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 
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A PATRIOTRICK isaswindle by which your patri- 

otism is twisted to serve the selfish interests of 
another. It usually takes the form of a spreading 
rumor that a certain brand of goods is owned or con- 
trolled by Alien Enemies. True patriots do not want 
to buy such goods and in times like these a lie has a 
thousand lives and travels on broad, fleet wings. The 
patriotrick is nota new trick. Dozens of loyal Ameri- 


can, French and British firms suffered from it, even . 


before America entered the war. 


We and our customers are victims of it today. 
We can no longer ignore the fact that thousands of 
druggists and dentists have been told, and are innocent- 
ly passin along the story, that Pebeco Tooth Paste is 
an Alien Enemy Product. 

The story is untrue. Its only possible foundation 
is the fact that the formula for Pebeco was originated 
years ago in the laboratory of a Hamburg scientist. 

Pebeco has been made in New York City since 
1903. Every share of Lehn & Fink stock and every 
dollar’s worth of bonds are owned by American 
citizens. 

Not one dollar from the sale of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste finds its way to any alien enemy or any alien in- 
terests. Sole license for the manufacture of Pebeco 
has been granted to Lehn & Fink by the United States 
Federal ‘Trade Commission. 

All the officers and directors of Lehn & Fink are 
American citizens, and only American capital is used. 
Lehn & Fink is not subsidized by or connected with 
any other concern, American or Foreign. 


Don’t be the dupe of the patriotrickster. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by all druggists 
Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 120 William St., N. Y. 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 
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A BETTER WORLD ALREADY 


EOPLE are saying, “This will be a better world 
after the war.” It will. But why shorten the arm 
of the Almighty? The world is better now. 

It is better not only because its inhabitants have 
dropt self-indulgences and frivolities and have given them- 
selves gladly to a glorious cause. It is better also in concrete 
and specific ways. 

It is better because we have revised our scale of values. 
In our enjoyment of day by day pleasures and in the strug- 
gle for social recognition and preferment, we had fallen 
into a cynical indifference to the essentials of life. 

For so many years the world had been well fed that we 
had forgotten the worth of sustaining food; and in for- 
getting, we had failed to make proper provision for its 
production. The price of beef had been rising, but we were 
still neglecting to multiply the herds of cattle. We were 
trusting to luck. Everybody had all the wheat he could 
consume, but nobody gave attention to the warnings, which 
were abundant enough, that the supply could not be main- 
tained unless systematic and organized efforts to that end 
were made. Our farm acreage was not half tilled. Our 
agricultural methods were primitive and wasteful, and 
farm life was so undeveloped that the boys, instead of 
taking pride in it and enjoying it, thought only of getting 
to the towns, to work in offices and shops. 

We have learned the value of knowledge. Our universi- 
ties had been making headway. Researches of immense im- 
portance were in progress. But between the laboratory and 
the college there was an unfortunate distance. The spirit 
of college boys was not serious. They cared too much for 
athletics, and for the social side of college life, and not 
enough for intellectual hard work. The people in general 
did not understand that physics, chemistry and biology had 
become vital to national self-preservation. Now they are 
participants in a war which will be won by chemists and 
mechanics, and the possibility of remaking a devastated 





world lies in the activities of the young men and the young 
women who are mastering thru the methods of experimental 
science the secrets of the material world. 

We had lost that feeling of the imperative necessity of 
useful occupation which all the peoples of the world once 
had when the struggle for existence was hard. The humane 
impulse to lighten the toil of men and to emancipate women 
and children from hard tasks was worthy, and it was ac- 
complishing commendable reforms. But it erred to the ex- 
tent that it failed to appreciate the hygienic and the moral 
value of systematic productive activity. It is better for 
children to have a certain amount of work to do. Between 
a reasonable performance of useful labors and an exploited 
childhood in manufacturing industries, there is a wide dis- 
tance. And it is more probable now than it was five years 
ago that the rule of reason will prevail in this matter. Al- 
ready women have been incalculably benefited by the larger 
opportunity which has been opened to them for useful serv- 
ice. They are happier and saner. It is easier for them to 
bear the grief with which war is overwhelming them 
when they themselves are doing their part in the struggle. 

We had forgotten also the supreme values of liberty and 
justice. Dwelling in a false security, we had imagined that 
these would not again be challenged. But once more we have 
learned that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. We 
shall not soon forget again. ; 

We realize anew the values of courage and of humane- 
ness, of resoluteness and of good faith. We have curiously 
little desire to inflict suffering upon our foes, but our hearts 
are steeled against their purposes. Willing ourselves to en- 
dure pain and to face death, we have happily lost our senti- 
mental shrinking from inflicting pain and death upon men 
who live only to do evil. This is one of the greatest moral 
victories of the war. Life has no value irrespective of its 
qualities and its purposes. To have realized this truth is 
large compensation for the desolations of conflict. 


THE AUSTRIAN PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


new Austrian drive against Italy we must consider the 
changes that have taken place in Austria’s internal con- 
dition and external relations since her drive of last year. 
That drive was heralded as a “peace offensive” and not 
without reason, for, as we since learned, it was in part thru 
the opposition of Italy that the tentative peace proposals of 
the Emperor of Austria were finally rejected last August. 
In November Austria launched the attack on the Italian 
front in the hope of weakening Italy’s self-confidence and 
reducing her territorial aspirations. 
Details of the negotiations of 1917 have recently been 
coming out bit by bit from Petrograd, Paris and Vienna, 
and by piecing these together we can now get a tolerably 


L: order to understand the meaning and intent of the 


connected and almost complete history of the whole affair. 
Since little attention has been paid to it in the American 
press and since it has an important bearing upon the present 
situation, it is worth reviewing as a whole. The informal dis- 
cussions between Austria and France beginning in the spring 
of 1917 continued at intervals and by means of various 
channels thru the summer and fall and into the present year. 
They began in March with a holograph letter of Emperor 
Charles of Austria addrest to his brother-in-law, Prince 
Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma, who is serving in the French 
army. In this letter, which will be found in full in The 
Independent of April 27, 1918, the’ Emperor proposes peace 
on the following terms: That Serbia should be reéstablished, 
that Belgium should be restored and compensated and re- 
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tain her African colonies, and, adds the Emperor, “convey 
privately and unofficially to President Poincaré that I will 
support by every means and by exerting all my personal 
influence with my allies France’s just claims regarding 
Alsace-Lorraine.” 

This was not, as has been said, an attempt to induce 
France to make separate peace, for Kaiser Karl in this 
letter asked that Great Britain be consulted. He did not, 
however, say anything about Italy. Premier Lloyd George, 
when the letter was first placed before him, is said to have 
favored opening negotiations on this basis, and Premier 
Ribot is also thought to have been inclined to the same 
view, but Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister, re- 
fused to consider the Austrian offer when it was referred 
to him in July because it made no concessions to Italy, and 
President Poincaré insisted that France must get more than 
the Alsace-Lorraine territory seized by Germany in 1871. 
As President Poincaré wrote to M. Ribot: 

It is not a question for us of the Alsace-Lorraine of 1871; 
what France asks for is the Alsace-Lorraine of 1814 and 1790, 
with the valley of the Saar; restitutions, reparations, and indem- 
nities and guarantees on the left bank of the Rhine. 

This plan for taking away from Germany all of the ter- 
ritory left of the Rhine had been embodied in the secret 
agreement which France had negotiated with the Czar’s 
Government a month before. According to this document, as 
published by the Bolsheviki, Russia agreed in exchange for 
a free hand in the East to support France in the following 
demands: 

1. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France. 

2. The frontiers are to be extended at least up the limits of 
the former principality of Lorraine, and are to be drawn up at 
the discretion of the French Government so as to provide for the 
strategical needs and for the inclusion in French territory of the 


entire iron district of Lorraine and of the entire coal district of 
the Saar valley. 


3. The rest of the territories situated on the left bank of the 
Rhine which now form part of the German Empire are to be 
entirely separated from Germany and freed from all political and 
economic dependence upon her. 
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Darling in the New York Tribune 
NOW IF WE COULD ONLY INOCULATE THE FOLKS AT 
HOME WITH IT 


4. The territories of the left bank of the Rhine outside French 
territory are to be constituted an autonomous and neutral state, 
and are to be occupied by French troops until such time as the 
enemy states have completely satisfied all the conditions and 
guarantees indicated in the treaty of peace. 


The Government of Great Britain, it seems, never ap- 
proved of these ambitious demands of France for territorial 
expansion and did not even learn of the negotiations with 
Russia “until very much later,” as Mr. Balfour informed 
Parliament on May 13, 1918. He adds: 

Certainly this Government never gave the least encouragement 
to any such notion. It is altogether outside our whole modes of 
thought on this subject. It is not a subject which we should ever 
have seriously contemplated, nor do I think it ever was a very 


fixed or solid part of the foreign policy for any length of time 
of any French Government. 


But whether this ever was “a very fixed and solid part of 
the foreign policy” of France it appears to have been in- 
sisted upon by President Poincaré in his reply to Prince 
Sixtus. The President also proposed that Austria cede 
Triest and Trentino to Italy and compensate herself at 
Germany’s expense by annexing Silesia. 

In reply to this the Austrian Emperor wrote a second let- 
ter in which, it appears, he exprest confidence in his ability 
to induce Germany to make peace provided France re- 
stricted her territorial claims to the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine. He even went so far as to intimate that unless 
Germany would agree to a peace on such terms Austria and 
Bulgaria would secede from the alliance and make a sep- 
arate peace. But he offered no concessicns to Italy and he 
reminded the Allies that Silesia was not in their possession 
to give away. 

The Emperor’s second letter has not been made public, 
but it was submitted to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the French Chamber and its contents, as given above, some- 
how leaked out and came to the knowledge of the corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, who was promptly 
expelled from France for publishing it. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee by a vote of thirteen to five supported 
the Government in its refusal to consider the Austrian 
terms as an acceptable basis for peace. But it is 
startling to learn that if five of the deputies had changed 
their votes we should now be in the midst of a peace 
conference instead of a great offensive. In fact it was 
closer than that, for these four men, Poincaré, Ribot, 
George and Sonnino, took it upon themselves to ignore the 
proposals of the Austrian Emperor without consulting their 
colleagues or Belgium, Serbia, Russia or any of the other 
of the Allies or President Wilson. Even Mr. Balfour, the 
British Foreign Minister, did not know of the affair until 
after it was over. The four men came to the conclusion 
either that Kaiser Karl was insincere or that he could not 
“deliver the goods” without the consent of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
President Wilson, when he learned of the negotiations, 
seems to have concurred in this conclusion. We do not ques- 
tion their judgment, tho it does seem that it might have 
been possible to have “called the bluff” and demonstrated 
the insincerity without slackening our war preparations, 
especially since it was the policy of the Allies to mark 
time in 1918 while the American army is growing. 

In August, that is, at the same time that Austria was 
holding out Alsace-Lorraine as a peace offering, German 
agents approached M. Briand with a proposal to cede Triest 
and Trentino. Each party was willing to sacrifice the terri- 
tory of the other partner but none of its own. Collusion has 
been suspected, but judging from the outburst of indignation 
in both countries when these secret negotiations were re- 
vealed this explanation seems improbable. 

Prince Sixtus, in conveying the Emperor’s letter to Presi- 
dent Poincaré, warned him that its revelation “might put 
the Emperor’s life in danger and would certainly put Aus- 
tria more than ever under the domination of Germany.” 
Premier Clemenceau published it in a fit of temper, for 
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which he has virtually apologized. “You must take me as 
I am, with all my defects,” he said to a deputy of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. Whether wise or not the effect has 
been just what Prince Sixtus foretold. As soon as the letter 
came out Kaiser Karl hastened to Kaiser Wilhelm and 
practically placed his empire in vassalage to the German. 
It is now doubtless at the instigation of Germany that the 
Austrian offensive in Italy has been begun just as the Ger- 
man offensive in France slackens. But as the Austrian Gov- 
ernment weakens the subject nationalities become bolder and 
American recognition of their aspirations has become an 
important factor in the war. Since March of last year Ger- 
many’s power or at least her hope has risen by reason of 
the collapse of Russia and her gains in France. The Reichs- 
tag peace proposals of July 19 which President Wilson com- 
mended have been virtually repudiated. Count Czernin, who 
profest agreement with President Wilson’s terms, was 
thrown out of office by the revelation of the Sixtus letters 
and the pro-German Baron Burian has replaced him as 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. Austria could not and 
Germany would not consider a peace such as was under 
discussion with the Allies last summer. The questions then 
being debated in Switzerland are now being settled on the 
Marne and the Piave and if these lines hold, as they are 
holding now, Austria and Germany will be putting forward 
peace terms much more nearly acceptable than those that 
were secretly suggested a year ago. On the other hand, both 
France and Italy have reduced their territorial claims since 
last year. We may infer from Mr. Balfour’s remark above 
quoted that England will not support and France no longer 
insists upon the cession of German territory, and we hear 
that Italy has relinquished her demands for Slavic lands 
east of the Adriatic. 


_ THE TEST OF A WON WAR 


OLLOWING in the wake of Germany’s big war of- 
K fensive will no doubt come a big peace offensive, per- 
haps several “drives” in succession to confuse the 
mind and break the will to victory of the Entente Allies. 
Thanks to President Wilson the minimum demands of the 
Allies are fairly well understood; they may, indeed, be re- 
duced to one: a world safe for democracy, and therefore 
safe from the only powerful external enemy of democ- 
racy still extant, the conscienceless military oligarchy of 
Central Europe. If this security can be finally obtained 
it would indeed be criminal to prolong the war for any 
other purpose. Until it can be obtained it would be even 
more criminal to consider any peace offer, however attrac- 
tively drest. A peace with victory is the only kind that we 
can now afford to consider; and security for the future is 
victory. What particular item among all the demands of 
the Allies will be the real test of such a victory? 

Suppose that Germany agreed to evacuate France, Bel- 
gium and Italy; to cede Alsace-Lorraine to France and the 
Trentino to Italy; to let Great Britain keep the German 
colonies and perhaps Mesopotamia as well; and, finally, to 
pay a few billions of indemnity to Belgium for her tres- 
pass; demanding in return only the recognition of the “in- 
dependent” states carved out of the late Russian Empire? 
Would not this seem a generous and reasonable offer? 
Would it not meet the world’s desire for a lasting peace? 
Would it not be victory? 

But twenty years later, with an Austrian prince ruling 
over Poland, a Saxon dynasty in the Kingdom of Lithuania, 
a Hohenzollern princeling enthroned in Finland, some Wil- 
helm Friedrich Ernst of Durstunddonnerheim in the 
Ukraine, a Duke of Courland related by marriage to the 
royal family of Saxe-Etwas, and other German courts 
planted in the Caucasus, Great Russia, Siberia, Rumania 
and the Balkans, things might look differently. Each Teu- 
tonic or near-Teutonic realm would be a center of German 
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Marcus in the New York Times 


HAS HE THE PRICE? 
Kaiser: What! Rates raised again?” 
Ticket Agent: “Yes---and they're going still higher!” 


intrigue and influence, as were the courts of Constantine 
of Greece and Ferdinand of Bulgaria. A powerful German 
aristocracy would fill the upper chambers of the parlia- 
ments of these petty kingdoms. Commercial treaties, drawn 
up in Berlin (or perhaps Hamburg) would make all these 
nations so many economic dependencies of Central Europe. 
Military “alliances,” and a corps of officers supplied by 
Germany, would bind them to the cause of the Central 
Powers when the hour struck for their next blow at France 
or Britain—or at us! And all the while these nations would 
go thru the motions of self-government; Germany would 
not “annex” but would rule. Is this a fantastic nightmare? 
It is half accomplished already by treaties which have been 
concluded between Germany and her eastern neighbors. 
Nothing is wanting but a decade or two of peace to “con- 
solidate” these gains. 

How then arte we to prevent the Germanization of that 
not unimportant part of our world which lies east of the 
Baltic and Adriatic and extends to the Pacific? By refusing 
recognition to the new nations and attempting to restore 
the lost balance of power by putting together the lost Rus- 
sian Empire? But all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men can never quite restore the old Humpty Dumpty of the 
Czar’s domain. It has been so thoroly smashed that we might 
as well attempt to restore the Roman Empire. Finland, Po- 
land, Lithuania, the Baltic states, the Ukraine, the Cau- 
casus states are accomplished facts; we will have to concede 
their existence. They may, and doubtless will, form new fed- 
erations on their own account, but they will not soon become 
mere provinces of a military empire of the Muscovites. 

To block Germany we must take her at her word. We 
must recognize these nascent nations as independent, and 
then see that they really are so. It goes without saying that 
Germany in entering the peace conference must first drop 
into the waste basket all the treaties which give her control 
of the armies, the trade, the industries, the mines or the 
internal administration of the new nations of Eastern En- 
rope. But there are more subtle ties which must also be 
severed, and the chief of these is the tie of dynastic and 
oligarchic sympathy. Let there be no more Ferdinands, Con- 
stantines, Wilhelms of Wied or “Dear Nickys;” no German- 
speaking-and-thinking Barons; no royal marriages with 
provinces for dowry; no teaching in the schools of that 
slavish reverence for rank which is the essence of “Kultur.” 
The Allies must absolutely insist, and above all America 
must insist, that each new state that is recognized shall be 
recognized as an independent, liberal, democratic republic 
and that recognition shall be conditional upon the adoption 
of such political institutions. 











The long antici- 
pated attack upon 
the Italian front 
was launched on June 15. As far back 
as February the concentration of 
troops in the Trentino and the changes 
in the Austrian command gave warn- 
ing that an attempt would be made to 
carry forward the advance made last 
fall. At frequent intervals during 
March and April it has been reported 
that the offensive was anticipated with- 
in a few days. By the end of May it 
was known that about a million Aus- 
trian troops had been gathered on this 
front, that Reavy artillery had been 
placed in position on the Asiago hights, 
and that hosts of boats and pontoons 
had been brought to the Piave ready 
for the crossing. 

The Italians interfered with these 
preparations by constant bombard- 
ment and daring raids. It was surmized 
in advance that the Austrians would 
also strike west of Lake Garda in the 
direction of Brescia and Milan, but so 
far no such movement has developed. 

As it is, the battlefront is twice as 
long as the longest in France, that of 
the German drive toward Amiens, for 
the conflict is continuous all the way 
from Asiago to the Adriatic, a distance 
of over ninety miles. In regard to the 
forces engaged also, it is one of the 
biggest battles of the war. The Aus- 
trian forces are said to consist of 
eighty divisions of infantry and twelve 
of cavalry, approximately a million 
men. In last fall’s offensive the Aus- 
trian front was strengthened by some 
German divisions, but this time’ the 
Germans do not appear to be partici- 
pating. It is estimated that the Austri- 


The Plan of the 
Austrian Offensive 


ans are using 7500 guns of all calibers. 

The forces opposing the invader are 
considerably greater than his, for the 
Italian army is supposed to amount to 
more than three million, and it has 
been reinforced by considerable con- 
tingents of French and British troops 
which were rushed in last November to 
assist in checking the Austrian drive. 
Some Italian troops were sent to 
France this spring to assist in checking 
the German drive, but this seems to 
have been done in accordance with 
General Foch's policy of intermixing 
troops of different nationalities on the 
same sector rather than for altering 
the relative strength of the Italian and 
French fronts. The foreign contingents 
have been stationed at the critical 
points where the two rivers emerge 
from the mountains onto the plain; the 
British on the Piave plateau northwest 
of Treviso, and the French on the 
Brenta plateau northwest of Bassano. 
This country is familiar to every 
reader of Ruskin and Browning. 

The Austrian drive that began Octo- 
ber 21, 1917, was halted, rather unex- 
pectedly, on the Piave River, for the 
collapse of the Italian forces on the 
Isonzo side was so complete that it was 
at first feared that they would have to 
fall back to the Brenta, the Adige or 
even to the Po, thus losing Venice. 
When the Austrians found that they 
could not cross the Piave they tried to 
get around it by coming down from the 
Tyrolean mountains on the left flank 
of the Italian position. But here they 
were held in the foothills, and so the 
line remained all winter substantially 
as shown upon the map. They have, 
then, the advantage of starting this 

















© Committee on Public Information from Western Newspaper Union 
WHERE SUBWAY TRAINING COUNTS 
These American soldiers in France are on their way to the front in one of the troop trains with 
the famous legend, “Hommes 36-40. Chevaux (en long) 8,” meaning, as one correspondent has 
explained it, “that the horses must be put in lengthwise and not folded. There are no restrictions 
as to the method of packing the men” 
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year from positions on both sides of 
the Brenta and the Piave, and if they 
can advance down the right bank of 
either of these rivers it will force a 
withdrawal of the Italians. 


At three o’clock 
on the morning 
of June 15 the 
Austrian artillery opened a_ terrific 
bombardment all along the line. On 
the key positions of the Monte Grappa 
region 70,000 shells fell in the first 
twenty-four hours. Their long-range 
guns completed the demolition of the 
old city of Treviso. Gas shells were 
also used extensively for the first time. 
The fumes filled the valleys and floated 
over the mountains like white clouds. 

After four hours of such fire the in- 
fantry charged. Following the tactics 
of Hutier they had been drilled and re- 
hearsed in the rear and were brought 
up to the front secretly during the 
night, on foot and in motor busses. 

The first break in the Allied line 
seems to have been made on the sector 
held by the British under Lord Cavan. 
They were attacked by four divisions 
and forced to fall back a thousand 
yards. But the British rallied andin the 
counterattack took 7000 prisoners and 
inflicted 5000 casualties. The French 
and Italians on the foothills above 
Asolo and Bassano were also success- 
ful in the main in holding their own, 
and the storm troops of Field Marshal 
Scheuchenstiil lost a third of their 
number in their repeated charges. The 
Austrian Emperor has established his 
headquarters: at Trent so as to be in 
touch with this field of operations. 

In the Venetian plain the Austrians 
were more successful than in the 
mountains. They threw fourteen 
bridges over the Piave River, and, al- 
tho these were sometimes destroyed by 
the Italian artillery or British aviators 
as quickly as they could be built, yet 
the Austrians at several points were 
able to cross and hold positions on the 
southern bank. But their bridges were 
carried away by the flooding river and 
many of those who crost were captured. 

The Austrians claim to have taken 
30,000 prisoners and 120 guns in the 
first three days. On the other hand, the 
Allies claim 9000 prisoners. 


The Execution of the 
Austrian Offensive 


: : In the German advance 
Sight Raid from the Aisne last month 
the left wing swept by 
Reims and brought them as close to 
the city on the west as they had been 
on the east. The city was now envel- 
oped for nearly three-fourths of its 
perimeter at a distance of from two to 
four miles from its center. It has been 
subjected to bombardment ever since 
1914 and a large part of it lies in ruins. 
The civilian population has long since 
been withdrawn, but the ring of forts 
which surround the city and the forti- 
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attack. The violent bombardment was 
started at six o’clock on the evening of 
June 18, in which high explosives were 
mingled with poison gases. Three divi- 
sions, amounting to some 40,000 
troops, were ordered to take Reims at 
all cost. At nine o’clock the attack was 
launched from Ormes on the southwest 
to Fort de Pompelle on the southeast. 
Slight gains were made at first in the 
woods on the eastern side near the 
Vesle River, but the Germans were 
soon expelled by the French counter- 
attack, while the Germans attacking on 
the west of the city were repulsed 
with great slaughter without reaching 
their objective. 


The American troops 
northwest of Cha- 
teau Thierry are not 
only holding the line against some of 
the Kaiser’s pet shock troops but have 
even thrown Germans back a mile or 
two. Among the rocks and trees of the 
Bois de Belleau they disconcerted the 
enemy by using Indian tactics and 
creeping up on unsuspecting patrols 
and outposts. In clearing out this wood 
the Americans took 300 prisoners and 
they brought the number up to a thou- 
sand within the week. The Germans 
were surprized at the treatment they 
received, for they had been told by 
their officers not to surrender because 
the Americans would kill them. 

Along the Marne to the east of 
Chateau Thierry the Americans hold 
the southern bank and the Germans the 
northern. The river here is only about 
150 feet wide and the American boys 
have several times crost it at night by 
boats or swimming to stir up the Ger- 
mans in the bottom timber. 

On the Toul front the Germans made 
another raid on the village of Xivray 
for the purpose of making prisoners. 
The attack was made on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 16th, with about 600 shock 
troops, divided into three sections con- 
verging upon the village from different 
directions. But our barrage fire was so 
heavy that only a part of one of these 
detachments succceded in penetrating 
Xivray and these were all killed or 
captured. 


Chateau Thierry 
and Xivray 


The mention in a 
German communi- 
qué that on June 14 
the French and American trenches in 
Alsace were raided and prisoners taken 
brought to the notice of the public the 
fact that American soldiers had crost 
the old French frontier and were sta- 
tioned in the Alsatian mountains close 
to Switzerland. As soon as the secret 
was out Washington added the informa- 
tion that the American troops which 
had been sent to the Alsace front were 
the Thirty-second Division, National 
Guard, composed of men from Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and that they had been 
sent into this sector on the night of 


American Troops 
in Germany 
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THE INVASION OF ITALY 
Austria has thrown a million men against the Italian line between the Tyrol and the Adriatic. 


The Austrians have’ crost the Piave at several 


points, but were repulsed on the mountain end 


of the line 


May 21. At that time Floyd P. Gibbons, 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
wrote a picturesque description of this 
night march, but it was held up by the 
censor until the news of the movement 
should be revealed. Meantime Mr. Gib- 
bons was wounded in the second battle 
of the Marne. We quote a part of his 
account: 


A pale moon, hanging high over the 
Swiss Alps, looked down on the groups of 
United States troops moving along wind- 
ing mountain roads bordered and shaded 
by pine trees as trim, verdant, and conical 
as the painted wooden imitations of the 
real thing. ... 

One column stopped in the shadow of a 
tree for the customary five minutes’ rest. 
The platoon commander gave the order “At 
rest” and walked to the side of the road 
for a solitary smoke. He took a match 
from his pocket and scratched it on a pole 
which stood ten feet high at the edge of 
the road. As the match flared, something 
caught his eye and arrested the movement 
of the flame to the cigaret in his lips. He 
covered the burning match in his hands 
so as to cast a light on the pole, which was 
striped red, white and blue. 

“Some location for a barber’s shop,” he 
said, then stopped suddenly as if struck by 
the news. The match went out and the un- 
lighted cigaret hung neglected from his 
lips. He fumbled with his map case, and 
then directed the rays of the electric flash 
lamp on the unfolded map. He considered 
a minute, and then gave vent to an invol- 
untary whistle of surprize. 

“Platoon, attention!” he ordered sharp- 
ly. There was a rustle of equipment as the 
men standing in the road moved to their 
places. They waited expectantly. 

“I know it will interest all of you to 
know,” said the lieutenant, “that this min- 
ute you are in German territory. That is. 
it used to be German. This red, white and 
blue pole marks the old French-German 
frontier.” 


Turks The ambitions of the Ger- 

.. mans have expanded with 
Take Tabriz their recent successes in 
the East. Before the war they were 
talking about a Berlin-Bagdad railroad, 
but now they talk of a Hamburg-Herat 
railroad by which their goods—and 


troops—may be brought directly from 
the North Sea to the Gate of India. 
This would pass thru Lithuania, Ukrai- 
nia, Caucasia and Persia to Afghanis- 
tan. Of these Lithuania is in the pos- 
session of Germany. Ukrainia is domi- 
nated by German troops, and under the 
control of a pro-German dictator. The 
Turks as the allies of Germany have 
occupied the greater part of Trans- 
caucasia and are now penetrating Per- 
sia. 

The British made a brave attempt to 
bar the road toward India. They sent 
officers into the Caucasus to organize 
the Armenians of the Transcaucasus to 
hold out against the Turks and sent 
them arms by way of Tabriz. The 
Transcaucasian government refused the 
request of the Ottoman government to 
allow troops and munitions to be 
transported thru this territory to be 
used against the British in Mesopota- 
mia. But they were not able to with- 
stand the Ottoman army and the Ar- 
menians lost Alexandropol after a 
bloody battle. The Turks have also oc- 
cupied Batum, Kars and Erivan. 

Evidently the Armenians in Trans- 
caucasia could not be expected to hold 
out long unless they could be reinforced, 
so the British have been making stren- 
uous efforts to make connection with 
them by expeditions sent north from 
Bagdad. One went northwest up the 
Tigris as far as Tekrit and Fathe. An- 
other was sent northeast to Kifri and 
a third north, 150 miles, to Kirkuk. 
Here the British took 3000 prisoners, 
16 cannon, 26 machine guns and much 
other booty. These stores the British 
were able to withdraw, but they could 
not hold Kirkuk or prevent the Turks 
to the north from advancing into Per- 
sia. 

The Turks have now occupied all of 
the region of Lake Urumia and the city 
of Tabriz fifty miles to the east of the 
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lake. Tabriz is a familiar name to 
Americans on account of the American 
missions, schools and hospitals that 
have been maintained there. These were 
left in charge of the Spanish Consul, 
but in spite of this they have been 
seized and looted by the Turks. The 
Turks have hitherto been rather care- 
ful not to damage American property 
unnecessarily and have even sent their 
young people to the American schools 
in larger numbers than before, but this 
appears to be a wanton violation of 
American rights and may bring us into 
war with Turkey. 


According to the 
Brest - Litovsk 
treaty of peace 
the prisoners held in Russia and in the 
Central Powers were to be sent home, 
but this provision has not been carried 
out completely on either side. A good 
many of the Russian prisoners in Ger- 
many have been in some way induced 
to remain and raise crops or make mu- 
nitions. On the other hand a good many 
of the German and especially Austrian 
prisoners in Russia are by no means 
anxious to return to active service and 
be sent to the French front. Indeed, the 
Bohemians or Czechoslovaks, as they 
now prefer to be called, had mostly sur- 
rendered voluntarily or actually de- 
serted the Austrian army and they are 
anxious to join the enemies now that 
the Allies and the United States have 
declared in favor of the independence 
of Bohemia. Professor Masaryk, the 
leader of the Bohemian nationalist 


A New Factor in the 
Russian Problem 
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AN AMERICAN COMMANDER OF THE 
ALLIES 


Brigadier General Benjamin D. Foulois, head of 
the aviation service for the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, has been appointed commander 
of the air service of the First Army of the 
Allies. General Foulois was one of the first offi- 
cers of our army to study aviation, and was 
the second to fly in a heavier than air machine. 
In 1909 he was selected by Orville Wright as 
his passenger in the first army test flights, Gen- 
eral Foulois began his army career as a private 
in the Porto Rico campaign in 1898; he served 
in the Philippines, and on the Mexican border 
in 1916 
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THE AMERICAN WALLOP 


As soon as the U. S. artillerymen were assigned to the big French 40-centimeter guns they 


rechristened them informally “the American Wallop” and proceed 


ed to make good the name in 


their bombardment of the German advance toward Reims. This gun, mounted on railway trucks, 
is being moved to a new position in charge of American troops 


movement, who is now in America, was 
recently in Russia where he assisted 
the Czechoslovaks to organize into an 
army. 

But the German Ambassador at 
Moscow protested to the Bolshevik 
government that allowing the departure 
of an armed force to fight Germany 
was a violation of neutrality. Accord- 
ingly Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Min- 
ister of War, ordered their disarma- 
ment and promised to permit their de- 
parture by way of Archangel and the 
Arctic. But the Czechoslovaks refused 
to disarm and continued their march 
eastward along the line of the Siberian 
railroad in the hope of getting out by 
way of Vladivostok and the Pacific. 

Consequently fights have taken place 
at various points along the railroad be- 
tween the Czechoslovaks and the Bol- 
sheviki. The first station on the Siberian 
side of the Urals, Chelyabinsk, is held 
by 12,000 Czechoslovaks, but the train 
which was bringing another contingent 
of their comrades from the west was 
stopped on the other side of the Urals 
and after a battle with the Bolsheviki 
at Zlatoust the Czechoslovaks had to 
continue their way on foot. 

There are said to be 80,000 to 100,000 
Czechoslovak soldiers in Russia. West 
of the Volga River they defeated the 
Bolshevik forces and seized the station 
of Penza, so now the eight hundred mile 
stretch between this point and Chelya- 
binsk is that either under their control 
or at least out of the control of the 
Russians. If they get as far as Lake 
Baikal they may meet the army of Gen- 
eral Semenoff and the Japanese. 

By getting control of the Volga at 
Syzran, where it is crost by the Si- 
berian railroad, the Czechoslovaks are 
able to stop the river traffic on which 
a large part of Russia depends for its 
food supply. Lower down at Tsaritsyn, 
the Volga is held by Krasnov and the 
Don Cossacks. Further south at Ta- 
ganrog, where the Don flows into the 
sea of Azov, a body of 30,000 Bolshe- 
viki under the command of Czech offi- 
cers have been fighting the Germans. 
According to the German report the 
Bolsheviki were almost wiped out while 
the German losses were slight. General 





Knorzer states more than 3000 Bolshe- 
vik bodies were counted, not including 
the drowned. 


The The most formidable 
ee Oanencien of the foes that have 
arisen against the Bol- 
sheviki government of Moscow is Gen- 
eral Krasnov, who has become the head 
of a Cossack movement in the region 
of the river Don. Krasnov was former- 
ly a member of Kerensky’s staff and 
was supposed to be acting in the inter- 
ests of the Allies in his attempt to 
overthrow Bolsheviki rule in Russia, 
but it appears that he is receiving aid 
from the Germans and Austrians, for 
kis first proclamation as transmitted 
thru Moscow says: 
Our late enemies, the Austro-Germans. 
have now entered our territory as our 
allies to fight against the Red Guard and 


help us in the establishment of order on 
the Don. 


The Bolshevik’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs complained to the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Moscow against 
Germany’s giving armed aid to the ene- 
mies of the Russian Government con- 
trary to treaty, and in reply Ambassa- 
dor Mirbach denied it and declared 
that Krasnov’s request for German 
troops had been refused. It appears 
that the German military authorities 
favored intervention on the Don, but 
the diplomatists opposed it for fear of 
offending the Bolsheviki. It is admitted 
that when Krasnov’s capital, Rostov-on- 
the-Don, was under bombardment by 
the Bolsheviki they were driven back 
by the aid of Germans. 

General Krasnov has declared null 
and void all the laws of the present rev- 
olutionary government. He _ claims 
jurisdiction over Don, Kuban, Terek, 
Astrakhan and northern Caucasus. 
This territory lies east of the newly 
established Ukrainian republic, now un- 
der the control of Germany. The Ger- 
man commander in the Ukraine, Gen- 
eral Eichhorn, is using his troops to 
support the Ukrainian dictator, Gen- 
eral Skoropadsky, in his fight against 
the adherents of the Rada government 
which he has overthrown. Krasnov, as 
Dictator of the Don, is acting in con- 
junction with Skoropadsky, Dictator of 
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the Ukraine, and if he succeeds by 
German aid in his fight with the Bol- 
sheviki, it will mean that all southern 
Russia as far as the Urals and the Cas- 
pian will fall under the domination of 
Germany. 


That there are now 
800,000 American sol- 
diers in France, that 
this number will be 1,000,000 by July 
1, and that by August 1 there will be 
3,000,000 Americans under arms here 
and abroad are official statements which 
released last week news of the utmost 
good cheer and value to the Allies. From 
now on discussion and effort will be ex- 
pended on quantity production of men, 
material and munitions “with the lid 
off” and no limit set. The underlying 
purpose of this activity is the conviction 
that mainly by sheer man-power can the 
German tide be stemmed and turned 
hack. “It is their fixt and unalterable 
purpose,” President Wilson said in his 
message to President Poincaré, speak- 
ing of the nation, “to send men and ma- 
terials in steady ard increasing volume 
until any temporary inequality of force 
is entirely overcome and the forces of 
freedom made overwhelming.” 

So far as Congress is concerned, the 
money and the authority have been 
granted, except for extensions of draft 
age which may later be necessary in 
the process of going the limit. Speaking 
before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee last week, Major General Crow- 
der, provost marshal general, declared 
that if the draft age is not increased, 
class 1 of the draft registrants will be 
exhausted early next year, and it will 
be necessary to begin taking men from 
class 2. Of the 3,000,000 men whom Gen- 
eral Crowder expects to be under arms 
by the end of July, two-thirds will be 
drafted men, and the other third sup- 
plied by the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard under the volunteer sys- 
tem. In congressional as well as in mili- 
tary circles discussion is centering 
around the plan to raise the draft age 


A Million Men 
in France 


as an alternative for drawing men out 
of class 2. The argument for increasing 
the age limit is that class 2 contains 
many married men, and the advocates 
of the extension of the age limit prefer 
not to take married men while single 
men of relatively the same age can be 
used. 

According to the figures made public 
at the time of this hearing, the first 
draft registration is divided as follows: 
Class 1, 2,428,729; class 2, 509,666; 
class 3, 427,870; class 4, 3,483,326; 
class 5, 1,829,856. 

That the Administration approves 
the Crowder plan for the extension of 
the draft limit down to eighteen and 
up to forty-five was indicated late last 
week when Secretary Baker announced 
that he will approve any change in the 
selective service act necessary to raise 
an army of the required size. This ap- 
proval is taken to mean that the Presi- 
dent also will approve, tho it should be 
berne in mind that this is by no means 
final, since Congress is the ultimate 
judge in such matters. 

The number of single men between 
eighteen and twenty who, according to 
recent experience, would qualify as 
physically fit, is placed at 1,167,947; 
the number between thirty-one and 
forty-five is expected to be 1,389,338. 
The proposed extension, therefore, 
would in effect add to Class 1 approxi- 
mately 2,500,000—who may be badly 
needed before the job is successfully 
completed. 

Much energy now being devoted in 
Washington to the prosecution of the 
war is concerned with man-power and 
nothing other than man-power. As the 
War Department views the situation, 
the position of the Central Powers is 
such that a smaller force can threaten 
severely an equal or slightly larger 
force. Opinions differ as to whether the 
Allies must outnumber the Germans by 
two to one or by a smaller fraction. 
But outnumber them we must, and 
that right speedily. 








i THE GREAT WAR 


June 13—Peru seizes German ship- 
ping in her ports. American airmen 
drop eighty bombs on railroad north- 
east of Verdun. 

June 14—Czechoslovaks seize Siberian 
railroad. Food riots in Vienna. 

June 15—Austrians attack Italian 
front with a million men. Revolt in 
Kiev against German domination of 
Ukraine. 

June 16—Turks occupy Tabriz, Per- 
sia. Germans raid American line at 
Xivray. 

June 17—Austrians cross Piave but 
Italians hold them. House of Com- 
mons votes $2,500,000,000 more for 
war. 

June 18—Piave floods impede Aus- 
trian advance. Premier Radoslavoff, 
of Bulgaria, replaced by Anti-Ger- 
man Malinoff. 

June 19—German attack on Reims 
repulsed. Americans cross Marne 
and bring back prisoners. 




















Whenever the Navy 
needs more men, 
the Secretary of the 
Navy must go to Congress and ask per- 
mission to increase the “present en- 
listed strength.” Last week Mr. Daniels 
put in a slip for an increase of at least 
40,000 men. Why the request is appar- 
ently made at the eleventh hour is not 
quite clear unless it is that the Admin- 
istration figwres that Congress acts 
quickest when there is need for speed. 
Some idea of the extent of our new 
Navy and its needs may be gathered 
from the fact that the warships which 
will be turned out during the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1919, will be divided as 
follows: 

For battleships, 4400; destroyers, 29,- 
992; patrol boats, 5400; seagoing tugs, 
3705; submarines, 1026; fleet fuel ships, 
+ gunboats, ammunition ships, etc., 
553. 


Navy and 
Merchant Marine 


On last April 1, he wrote, 83,475 men 
were required for the permanent navy 
as follows: 


On battleships, 33,486; cruisers and moni- 
tors, 18,590; gunboats, 3228; destroyers 
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BASEBALL IN SPITE OF THE WAR 


Tho they are a long way from the big league contests American soldiers and sailors in England have managed to get their share of American 


baseball enthusiasm. They began a U. S. Army-Navy series recently 


waters, pitched the first ball 


at Chelsea; Admiral Sims (right), commanding the U. S. fleet in European 
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and torpedo boats, 8234; supply vessels. 
5304; naval transports and hospital ships, 
2506; tugs, 1000; yards, stations, hospitals, 
radio stations, 6000; submarines and tend- 
ers, 5037. 

With a force of 151,485 men it is esti- 
mated that there must be a surplus over 
those actually on duty of 5864 to replace 
men wounded, on sick or regular leave. 

Forty thousand more American boys 
and men afloat with the Navy will be, 
however, but a drop in the bucket 
which this nation is launching and 
planning to launch. In every possible 
way the Government is endeavoring to 
secure men for the manning of the great 
merchant fleet which it is building in 
coéperation with private industry and 
capital. How many men will be needed 
to sail this fleet nobody knows, and the 
calculations disagree as to extent. But 
it will run into the thousands, and there 
will be no lack of work at sea for any 
able-bodied youngster. Moreover, it is 
being emphasied by the recruiting agen- 
cies, not only that as in the old days, to 
sail the seas is to see the world, but to 
sail the seas in a modern machine-run 
ship is to have the opportunity to learn 
trades equally valuable for a mere land- 
lubber to know. The Daniels “go-to- 
school-while-at-sea” plan is to be worked 
out with especial reference to the new 
merchant marine. 


With revenue legislation 
overshadowing every other 
activity, Congress last 
week endeavored to straighten out the 
tangle of appropriation bills which 
should be enacted before the end of 
the current fiscal year on June 30. Im- 
portant amendments to these bills are 
tying up action. The prohibition rider 
attached to the eleven-million-dollar 
emergency agricultural bill may well 
cause that measure to be held in con- 
ference for some weeks. Other meas- 
ures, notably those carrying supplies 
for the army and navy, are having 
easier sledding. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is gradually winding up its 
list of witnesses on the revenue bill. 
Typical testimony was presented by 
representatives of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, which went on 
record as willing to turn over to the 
Government practically all its excess 
income, “every bit, if necessary, for 
carrying on the war.’’? Members of the 


In 
Congress 


association declared that they would 
not oppose a higher tax than England’s 
rate of eighty per cent if the money is 
desired. 

In the Senate three notable things 
occurred. Unexpectedly the Senate, in 
acting on a District of Columbia bill, 
prohibited the teaching of German in 
the public schools of the nation’s Capi- 
tal. Only a few days previously, by the 
fairly close vote of 41 to 34, the Sen- 
ate refused to adopt the Underwood 
cloture rule designed to govern debate 
during the war. As the situation now 
stands, if the Senate approves by a 
two-thirds vote a petition signed by 
sixteen of its members, debate on any 
measure may be restricted. The third 
occurrence was the revival in the Sen- 
ate of the woman suffrage issue, said 
revival being due to the announcement 
of the President that he favors the con- 
stitutional amendment. Whether Mr. 
Wilson’s influence, cast at this late day 
into the scale, will have the desired 
effect, the events of the next few weeks 
will show. 

The long-standing controversy on 
various matters and opinions between 
George Creel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, and vari- 
ous members of Congress, came to a 
head last week, when the House passed 
a bill cutting the funds for this com- 
mittee practically in two. The Presi- 
dent is strongly supporting the work 
carried on by Mr. Creel, and the con- 
test may prove to be a still livelier one 
when it reaches the Senate. 


It took, apparently, 
but a word from the 
President of the 
United States to secure from the Postal 
Telegraph Company virtual submission 
to the decision of the National War 
Labor Board in the case of employees 
discharged for joining a union. Rumor 
had had it that the Government would 
take over the lines in case of obstinacy 
on the part of the operators to abide 
by the War Labor Board’s verdict. The 
effect of the President’s action and the 
deference thereto of the operators has 
been immeasurably to strengthen the 
power of the board which it admittedly 
draws from the common consent of la- 
bor, capital and the Government. 

“To fail to accept them,” wrote the 


Averting a 
Telegraph Strike 


President, speaking of the decisions of 
the board, “is to jeopardize the inter- 
ests of the nation very seriously, be- 
cause it constitutes a rejection of the 
instrumentality set up by the Govern- 
ment itself for the determination of 
labor disputes—set up with a sincere 
desire to arrive at justice in every case 
and with the express purpose of safe- 
guarding the nation against labor dif- 
ficulties during the continuation of the 
present war.” 

The Western Union Company, on the 
other hand, replying to the President’s 
request, “stands pat,” pointing out as 
the basis of its decision that “we are not 
favorable to sharing the responsibility 
of conducting a great public service 
with the peculiar features of the tele- 
graph, which the exigencies of the war 
have increased manifold, with members 
of an outside organization whose inter- 
ests are personal rather than public.” 
Beyond this the Western Union asks 
the advice of the National War Labor 
Board in the formation of a union of 
employees, such union to be “free from 
any influence that might limit its ef- 
fectiveness in dealing with the rights 
and privileges of employers.” 


The senatorial 
campaign of Hen- 
ry Ford, automo- 
bile manufacturer, was launched last 
week, and, according to advices from 
Michigan and Washington, it promises 
to hold political attention. Mr. Ford en- 
ters the race for nomination at the re- 
quest of President Wilson, who, it is 
understood, hopes to see Republicans 
and Democrats unite in electing Mr. 
Ford. The fact that Senator William 
Alden Smith, Republican, is not a can- 
didate to succeed himself, and the fur- 
ther fact that Mr. Ford is a Republi- 
can, give the President’s supporters 
hope that the choice will be a winner. 
Political commentators and gossips are 
using the incident to preach amalgama- 
tion of party interests in the common 
interest of loyalty and service. 
Another indication that Presidential 
advice is well received by those seek- 
ing togas this year is to be found in 
the fact that, at the request of Mr. 
Wilson, Representative Lever, of South 
Carolina, has withdrawn from the con- 
test for the Democratic nomination as 


The President’s 
Choice for Senators 
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WEST POINT SPEEDS UP ITS WORK 


The class of 1919 was graduated from West Point last week, its four years’ work having been compressed into three 
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senator. Mr. Lever has long been 
chairman of the important Committee 
on Agriculture, where, to the Presi- 
dent’s mind, his expert service is need- 
ed during the war. 


No More In spite of the discomfi- 
Empty Cars ture of travelers, who 
P discovered on June 10 
that the Government wants real money 
for running the railroads, the United 
States is bringing order out of common 
carrier chaos in remarkably short time. 
Last week there appeared in one cor- 
ner or another of the newspapers an 
item of a significance far greater than 
appears on the surface. The item read, 
in part: 
_ By pooling all car equipment, railroad 
lines under Government control have today 
been concentrated into one great system, 
making all equipment common property. 
The railroad administration in an order 
has abolished the per diem plan of charge 
for the use of cars between individual lines. 
Under the new order any car can be util- 
ized anywhere without piling up rentals 
against the various lines. Under the old 
system the return of empty cars to their 
respective roads resulted in loss of motive 
power, when at a slight increase of cost they 
could have been transported with freight 
consignments. 

Carefully read, this tells its own 
story and furnishes its own comment. 
What difference does it make what 
labels the cars bear if they are all at 
the service of all the nation all the 
time? 


In normal times last week 
would have been consid- 
ered one crammed full of 
sensations, but this is a season of war 
and the unexpected is the expected. 
What Congress did and failed to do 
amounts to little in view of other ac- 
tivities of the now thoroly mobilized 
United States. 

The dragnet of the Department of 
Justice brought into New York from 
a Washington chicken farm a cer- 
tain Jeremiah A. O’Leary, charged 
with conspiracy to commit treason and 
with conspiracy to violate the espion- 
age act. Enough is now known of the 
success of the Government in such 
cases to make it a reasonable assump- 
tion that Mr. O’Leary is better caught 
than at large. At the same time the 
alien property custodian let it be 
known that he has taken over the 
Busch property, said to be worth many 
millions of dollars. Many minor in- 
triguers against the welfare of the na- 
tion were tripped up by Uncle Sam 
last week, among whom should be men- 
tioned certain groups of contingent-fee 
collectors, the camp followers: and 
small fry of the manufacturers who 
have contracted to supply goods to the 
Government. Raids were made simul- 
taneously by Federal agents in a score 
of cities and the offenders thus identi- 
fied and captured will be dealt with 
under a law enacted in Civil War 
times, whereby contingent-fee con- 
tracts are forbidden. Direct dealing 
between contractor and Government is 
the underlying purpose of this law and 
its enforcement. 

Secretary of War Baker approved 
formally last week the sentences of the 


Aliens and 
Objectors 
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NEW UNIFORMS FROM OLD 
At the American salvage station behind the lines in France uniforms worn and soiled from 


service are washed and sterilized in these machines and mended till they are as 


as new. 


Even uniforms beyond all repair are washed and converted into “handy rags’’ useful in many 
branches of the army for cleaning anything from boots to cannon 
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SEWING SHIRTS FOR SOLDIERS—THE LATEST VERSION 


A whole corps of French seamstresses is employed to mend the uniforms of American soldiers 
in the war zone 


privates who were sentenced by courts- 
martial for refusal of military service. 
But in his decision the Secretary of 
War expressly stated that he did not 
consider these men to fall within the 
class of conscientious objectors. The 
verdict, upheld by Mr. Baker, was to 
the effect that since the men were citi- 
zens of the United States, regularly 
inducted into service under the selec- 
tive service law, they were in duty 
bound to fight for the country, and that 
they could not, therefore, select the 
country against which they would bear 
arms. 


Getting Ready forthe J¥St in order to 


‘ work up the 
Fourth Liberty Loan American people 


to the proper pitch for buying Liberty 
bonds of the fourth issue, the Gov- 
ernment is offering certificates of in- 
debtedness to the sum of approximately 
$6,000,000,000. These certificates will be 
issued every two weeks, beginning 
June 25. 

“At a convenient and favorable 
period during the summer,” says a 
Treasury Department statement, “an 
offering will be made to the general 
public directly, and thru the banks, of 
an amount yet to be determined, per- 


haps $2,000,000,000 of certificates of 
suitable maturities for use by taxpay- 
ers in paying next year’s taxes.” 

The certificates will bear 4% per 
cent interest and will mature within 
four months or sooner. The date of the 
fourth Liberty Loan will be some time 
in October. 


Much food for reflection 

Class may be gathered from 

the following table, made 

public by the Treasury Department last 

week. The statistics are based on in- 
come tax returns: 

Number of returns filed 


Distinctions 





Income class 1914 1915 1916 
$1,000 to $4,000........ 82,754 69,045 86,122 
$4,000 to $5,000........ 66,625 58,919 72,027 
$5,000 to $10,000.......127,448 120,402 150,553 
$10,000 to $15,000...... 34,141 34,102 45,309 
$15,000 to $20,000...... 15,790 16,475 22,618 
$20,000 to $25,000...... 8,672 9,707 12,953 
$25,000 to $30,000@...... 5,483 6,196 8,055 
$30,000 to $40,000...... 6,008 7,005 10,068 
$40,000 to $50,000...... 3,185 4,100 5,611 
$50,000 to $100,000..... 5,161 6,847 10,452 
$100,000 to $150,000.... 1,189 1,798 2,900 
$150,000 to $200,000.... 406 724 1,284 
$200,000 to $250,000.... 238 386 7126 
$250,000 to $300,000.... 130 216 427 
$300,000 to $400,000.... 147 254 469 
$400,000 to $500,000... . 69 122 245 
$600,000 to $1,000,000... 114 209 876 
$1,000,000 and over.... 60 120 206 
Separate returns filed by 

WHE © 460002 00dace Jee oeee 7,635 

MEE. sicheeedeaces 357,515 386,652 487,036 
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FALLING 
SEVEN 
THOUSAND 
FEET 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
AT THE BATTLEFRONT 
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Mr. Whitaker ready for his flight 


E sat on the edge of the 
stone quay, the chief pilot 
and I, dangling our legs 
above a miniature gale raised 
by the propellers of a seaplane that 
was being “tuned up.” A dozen stout 
men were restraining the great bird 
from flight, and its attempts to break 
their grip strongly reminded me of a 
Christmas turkey in sight of the ax 
and block. 
500 
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“The great bird swooped on down. It was a new sensation, that headlong dive thru 
golden sunlit space. I should have enjoyed it—if I had not been quite so afraid” 


Two other hydroplanes and three 
small fighting machines were also poised 
like yellow dragonflies with attendant 
wasps along the quay. A machine gun 
in one was being aligned, and its crack- 
ling fire at a sandbag target, rapid as 
the reverberation of torn canvas, split 
the hum and roar of motors and pro- 
pellers. 

Such sights and sounds are to be seen 
and heard, these days, at any of the 
naval aviation stations Uncle Sam has 
scattered with a free hand along the 
coast of France. But it were easy to 
tell this for the war zone. A nest of 
British gunboats, the night patrol, cud- 
dled like sleepy ducklings under the op- 
posite quay. Two squat monitors, bull- 
dogs of the ocean, drowsed heavily fur- 
ther down the channel—with their 15- 
inch guns, however, still trained on the 
German naval base fifteen miles away 
in readiness for anything Fritz might 
start. 

Behind us the little port town lay in 
the sun, battered and mangled by three 
years of war. A single monster shell 
fired from twenty miles away had laid 
its greatest pride, a fine old church, in 
ruins. Blank windows stared from de- 
serted houses like the sightless eves of 
the dead. All were torn by shell and 
shrapnel, for in one hour of one night 
the Boche dropt ninety bombs in a lim- 
ited area and this was but a single 
sample of his doing. 

The shells from that monster gun 
twenty miles away are, however, more 
feared by the townspeople than the 
bombs. When one crosses the Belgian 
trenches, a signal is flashed to a sentry 
on a lofty watch tower that dates back 
to the thirteenth century but has not 
seen in six centuries of turbulence 
worse times than these. The sentry, in 
turn, sounds “Mournful Mary,” a siren 
with a sob in her voice. From the other 
end of the town the “Old Man” answers 


in basso profundo. Whereafter the pop- 
ulation has just seventy seconds to duck 
into the dugouts while the great shell 
is tearing thru the air. 

That watchman’s job, by the way, is 
no sinecure. A Boche airman emptied 
his mitrailleuse into the last incumbent 
as he flashed past one night. Neither 
has the American Naval Station es- 
caped scotfree. Four bombs had struck 
within a few hundred feet of where we 
sat. All of which, the battered town, 
patrol boats, monitors, formed a grim 
war background for the sea and land 
planes that whirred and whined above. 

A tearing burst of machine gun fire 
drew our eyes up to five British planes 
that were swinging and diving, fleeing 
across the sky in the war game. Three 
were in swift pursuit of two, but just 
as they gained to position, the two 
looped the loop and dropt on their pur- 
suer’s tails with a burst of blank fire. 
It was fascinating to watch, but when 
the chief pilot spoke, his pointing fin- 
ger indicated a dozen white specks at 
least fourteen thousand feet up in the 
blue. 

“That’s the British bombing squadron 
returning from a raid. They are big 
fellows that can do better than a hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour with a 
heavy load of bombs. Fritz is continually 
making claims for air supremacy, but 
last month the British dropt seventy- 
one thousand bombs in daylight to his 
eleven hundred. The night dropping 
scores were more even, but even there 
the British led, and day dropping is so 
much more effective because the avia- 
tor can select targets of real military 
importance. They also destroyed ninety- 
five German machines on land and six 
at sea, and drove forty-six down out of 
control with a loss to themselves of 
thirty-nine. To this has to be added the 
forty machines Fritz lost to the French. 
The British also made thirty-eight raids 
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into Germany, dropt forty-eight tons 
of bombs, with a loss of only ten ma- 
chines out of two hundred and fifty-five 
flights. On the whole it was a bad 
month for Fritz. One of his aviators 
captured the other day had only been 
flying four days at the front. A green 
man—in one of the latest machines. He 
must be hard up for aviators.” 

As his glance went back up to the 
soaring aviators, he said, “Those chaps 
have evidently made a big killing, for 
when the luck is poor they fly low and 
drop quietly into camp.” From that 
awful hight, just then, the planes began 
to drop earthward in a series of dizzy 
loops. “There they go! pulling the joy 
stick to beat the band. They must have 
cleaned up the German submarine base. 

“There’s no getting away from it— 
the British have set us a terrific pace. 
We'll have to go some to catch up. 
Come along, now, and I’ll show you 
what we are doing.” 

As we walked here and there, peep- 
ing into huts, workshops and hangars, 
the signs of war were everywhere. Not 
a building that failed to show scars 
and gashes from shrapnel and bombs. 
A table at which a dozen men had been 
sitting a few minutes before the raid, 
was deeply scored by a splinter thru- 
out its length. Yet while practically un- 
der fire, with the additional handicap 
of building the station while training 
their men and establishing patrols, of- 
ficers and men were straining every 
nerve to take the “British pace.” 

“So far Fritz hasn’t bothered us 
much,” the chief pilot explained. “But 
we are not allowing him to lull us to 
sleep. He’ll wait till he thinks we feel 
secure, then he’ll come sweeping out 
from the land to try and get us. But 
each of our sea planes has a machine 
gun mounted fore and after, and three 
swift battle planes go up with each 
patrol, so we expect to give a good ac- 
count of ourselves.” 

The glint in his eye said a good deal 
more, for he was a quiet chap, bore him- 
self with that courteous mixture of 
frankness and reserve which is the hall 
mark of the American university. Only 
by accident had I discovered that he had 
come into our naval service with an- 
other American from the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille and had been cited by both the 
French and Belgian governments for 


shooting down German planes. I had 
had great difficulty in getting him to 
tell of these exploits. He had been 
lucky in getting in the first burst of 
fire! The observer had collapsed! The 
pilot had crumpled and slid sideways, 
held in his seat by the straps! The 
plane had dived, spinning to the earth 
ten thousand feet below! That was 
about all I could get out of him. But he 
was quite ready to talk about the 
others. It was from him I heard of how 
young H , another American flyer, 
had chased a Boche aviator back to his 
hangar behind the German lines and 
shot him as he climbed down from his 
plane. 

“But that wasn’t good flying.” He 
commented upon the feat. “They got 
him next time he tried it. The thing I 
try to impress on our boys is to inflict 
the greatest possible damage on the 
enemy without cutting off their get- 
away. One live aviator is worth more 
to us than seven dead heroes. Fritz 
prefers them that way—heroic and 
dead.” 

The station had already given two 
names to the “roll of honor,” for an 
ensign and bluejacket observer had 
fatally “crashed” the preceding week. 





But that is the inevitable price of war 
flying, and it had not affected the 
morale of the others. For matter of 
that, each and all had had their narrow 
shaves. One pilot had saved himself by 
throwing the machine over on one wing 
just before he crashed, so that it ab- 
sorbed the shock. The other Lafayette 
man had driven a plane at a hundred 
miles an hour between two trees twelve 
feet apart. He stripped both wings and 
landed with the motor in the bushy top 
of a pine a hundred feet further on. 
From whence he climbed down and 
walked back to his hangar. He it was 
who told me of one plane, the finest and 
latest of the British makes, that trav- 
eled in perfect balance after its pilot 
had been shot dead, for a hundred and 
twenty miles. Like a faithful carrier 
pigeon it flew till the last drop of petrol 
gave out, and it descended to a perfect 
landing in a level field with the dead 
man’s hands still gripping the wheel. 
We were standing as we talked, at 
the door of a dugout, and for the com- 
fort of mothers and fathers, sisters and 
wives of the lads here in the war zone, 
I can certify that everything possible 
has been done to make them bomb 
proof. First a [Continued on page 513 
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“The little tow-headed maid of France” posing for Mr. Whitaker with one of the 
friendly “marins americains” in front of the shellproof dugout at a naval aviation station 
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1 safe landing with barely a splash ended Mr. Whitaker’s spectacular fall. A derrick is lifting the hydroplane into its hangar 











WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


HERE is so much 
discussion about 
what we are 
fighting for from 
sO many sources, wise 
and otherwise, that it 
may be interesting to 
know what some very 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


This is the third of a series of forward-looking articles on America’s 
aims and ideals in the war, written for The Independent by the leaders 
of thoughtful America. President Lowell of Harvard University began 
the series; the second article was written by Professor John Dewey of 
the Philosophy Department in Columbia University. Mrs. Harris is 
the author of “The Recording Angel” and “A Circuit-Rider’s Wife’ 


Mr. Kirk lives in a 
little house where the 
north wind swirls down 
thru the hills into the 
valley. He thinks he is 
an American because 
his forefathers were 
born in this country. 





plain country people 
think about it. 

In this valley we are 
removed from the world 
by miles and moun- 
tains. We have lived 
here for generations with 
nothing but the land 
and the weather. We 
are not so much citi- 
zens as we are literally 
patriots of the land. 
We obey the laws as 
Catholics obey their 
priests, by way of plac- 
ing the responsibility 
for these laws on the 
people who made them. 

Since the beginning 
of the war in Europe 
we have suffered great 
hardships, without real- 
izing that this war had 
anything to do with it. 








In fact he is a rever- 
sion to type, a Scotch- 
man with Presbyterian 
brows who has settled 
down in the Primitive 
Baptist Church as a 
rock settles to the bot- 
tom of the sea from 
whence nothing can 
move that rock. He is 
an old man, poor in 
everything except sons. 
I met him hauling 
wood one day just 
after three of them 
had been called to the 
National Army. 

We exchanged salu- 
tations. He said he was 
“well as common, but,”’ 
he added, cocking his 
eye to the leaden skies, 
“T am afeerd we'll 
have a hard winter 








We are accustomed to 
the inscrutable ways of 
Providence and we accepted these pri- 
vations as one of the frequent dispensa- 
tions of the Lord, like storms and 
drouths. The question with us was not 
whether we should have war or peace, 
but it was the same old question of 
whether the frost would kill the wheat 
and whether a spring freshet would 
wash away the crops. The Atlantic 
Ocean rolled between us and the na- 
tions at war. We put our faith in God 
and this “great body of water” and 
continued to worry about the weather 
as usual, which is always immediate 
and nearly always threatening in this 
valley. 

In April of 1917 we heard that Mr. 
Wilson had declared that this country 
was in a state of war with Germany. 
We understood that. Sometimes we have 
a state of war here between neighbors. 
But they do not fight. They simply with- 
draw from one another’s friendship and 
society until the next revival season, 
when all differences are settled on 
strictly Scriptural grounds. We reck- 
oned that for good and sufficient rea- 
sons the United States had “fell out” 
with Germany, and that we should have 
to hate the Germans until prayers were 
said over there and peace was declared 
over here. We put in a double crop to 
help feed the Allies and let it go at that. 

Then Congress passed the Draft bill. 
A few of us take tri-weekly papers, but 
we do not have time to read them, so 
we knew very little about the nature 
of this Draft bill, and thought less. We 
were plowing corn and had no time to 
think. 

The next thing we knew all our young 
men were required to register for mili- 
tary service. But we did not realize that 
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At her home in the Valley, Mrs. Harris with her daughter—and Busco 


this meant more than the bare possi- 
bility that they might be called some 
time in the future, but not now, not 
anywhere near now. When you have 
lived a long time in peace according to 
the weather and seasons, war becomes 
incredible, like earthquakes to people 
who never felt the earth tremble. Noth- 
ing can make them expect such a dis- 
aster, and nothing that can be said 
prepares their mind for war, because 
in their limited experience there is no 
reason for war. 

Then suddenly, one day, all our young 
men were called to the training camps. 
Our people were shocked into a strange 
silence. The earth had quaked. Their 
sons were gone. For weeks no one dis- 
cussed this thing. It was too terrible. 
Then they began to talk, to grieve, not 
for themselves nor for their sons, but 
for the land. The land had been stripped 
of its youth and strength. Next year 
most of it must “lie out.” The harvest 
will be merely patches of corn and 
wheat in these fields. They speak of 
their lean acres between these hills now 
as if they were dear children whom 
they will not be able to feed and clothe. 

From that day when the young men 
went into service, we, the old men and 
women and children, have been in this 
war, engaged in a desperate struggle 
against one of the most invincible forces 
of war, nakedness, cold and hunger. Not 
a single barricade nor trench nor gun 
separates our people from these grim 
enemies of the poor. Fear, anxiety, and 
a curious resignation are written upon 
every face in this valley. 

I say it is worth while knowing what 
such people think of this war and what 
we are fighting for. 


on the wheat. The 
wild geese are 
all flying south. That’s a bad sign.” 

I wanted to know if any of his sons 
had asked for exemption. 

“I told ’em not to,” he answered 
simply. 

“But you still have a large family 
to support, and you are too old to do 
heavy work. You might have kept one,” 
I insisted. 

“Would I be taking my boy’s chance 
from him for that?” he returned, as if 
I had suggested that he take the bread 
out of his children’s mouths. 

“You wanted them to go, then?” I 
asked. 

“Not that, exactly. But you know 
Herbman over there,” he answered, 
pointing to the only painted house in 
our valley. 

I nodded. 

“Ever see him with other folks, at 
church or a singing or a picnic, or rid- 
ing or walking with another man, or 
talking to anybody?” he asked. 

“He is a quiet man,” I admitted. 

“He must be. He has got more than 
the rest of us, but not a friend, not a 
real neighbor, and do you know why?” 

I did not. 

“Well, during the Civil War every 
man in this valley fought in the Con- 
federate army but Herbman. He stayed 
at home, hid out. That’s nearly sixty, 
years ago, but we’ve rever forgotten 
nor forgiven him. He’s dead. People 
don’t even talk about him. That’s what 
I mean. I wanted my sons to go so as 
they’d live even if they died.” 

“That ain’t all,” he added after a 
pause. “I am, as you say, an old man, 
but I have had peace and plenty all my 
life. I have had my rights. I have been 
protected, me [Continued on page 517 
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LOOKING OUT FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE 
In the midst of the enormous war demands upon 
it, the American Red Cross in France is taking 
especial pains nowadays to emphasize the need 
of constructive care for the children, orphaned 
perhaps or neglected, while their fathers are 
fighting and their mothers working to carry on 
the necessary civilian industries. Play is the 
greatest need for their development, both physi- 
cal and mental; the Red Cross is seeing to it 
that these children have their chance 


|The Independent. Harpers Weckly | 















































THE RED CROSS IN LOCO PARENTIS 
These younysters, cared for in a Paris dispensary, are taken over to the 
park to play outdoors four times every week by one of the Red Cross workers 
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JUST THE 
WAY 
AMERICANS 
PLAY 
Nearly 180,000 
people visited the 
child welfare ex- 
hibit of ‘the Red 
Cross, held in 
Lyons this spring, 
where three 
playgrounds in 
charge of Amerig“ 
can recreational 
experts were kept 
busy demonstrat- 
ing the value of 
constructive play. 
The Red Cross is 
undertaking on 
an extensive scale 
the welfare work 
for French chil- 
dren made neces- 
sary by the war. 
These _ photo- 
graphs were sent 
from France for 
exclusive use in 
The Independent 
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Weekly 


© Commiitee on Public Information 
from Bain 


EYES FOR 
THE ARMY 


Giant searchlights are 
used at night to guard 
the possible path of enemy 
advance or to direct the 
fire of anti-aircraft guns. 
The intensity of their 
illumination shows up 
forcefully in this night 
photograph of three 
twenty-four inch lights 
trained on an army camp 
in the United States. 
Every detail of the sur- 
roundings is brought out 
clearly, and escape from 
detection is hopeless 


Cc) Committee on Public Information from International Fiim 
.S) 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT = oa, - i 
BRIGADE ane LN 
Its official name is the mobile anti-aircraft 
section of the Engineers’ Corps and its job is 
to conquer the Powers of Darkness with light 


© Committee on Public Information, from Central News 

TWELVE SEARCHLIGHTS IN A ROW 
A battery of searchlights can be arranged to light an extended area. Usually, how- 
ever, a single light is used mounted so that it can be raised, lowered or turned 
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Lhe Independent NEWS~PICTORIAL Aoarpers Weekly 
WHERE ITALY HOLDS THE LINE 


The Austrian attempt to drive thru the Allied defense to Venice was stopped 
almost before it sturted by the vigorous resistance of the Italians, who not 
only held their positions, but counter-attacked so vigorously as to take nine 
thousand prisoners and several hundred machine guns in the first four days 
of the fighting. Incessant Italian attacks are driving the Austrians back 
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THIS WAY LIES AUSTRIA 


In a camouftaged outpost this Italian machine gunner is ready for the Austrians 
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SUCH STUFF AS VICTORIES ARE MADE OF 
An Italian mother whose only son has been killed 
fighting at the front is receiving the decoration 
awarded him by the commander of the Italian army 


A TRENCH ON THE PIAVE 
The sharpshooters on the right are picked men of 
the Italian army. chosen for special assignment to 
strategic positions in the front line trenches. This is 
the first line of defense that is saving Italy from the 
, invader, whose position is becoming less and less 
tenable and whose strip of territory along the lower 
Piave is becoming narrower. The bulletins on the tree 
announce that the gong near them—an inverted tin 
can—is to be sounded only in case of gas attack 
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Gilliams Service 
STOP OVER FOR REFRESHMENTS—AN ITALIAN ARMY CANTEEN 
Chianti seems to take the place of the Americans’ cocoa at this canteen for Italian soldiers on the road from Brenta to the Piave 
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OUT OF GERMAN CAPTIVITY 





the 


1 homeless, feeble relic of war 


AD is the story of the war, as it 

is written in every village of 

France—in long rows of ambu- 

lances and far-flung fields of 
rough wooden crosses; in once lovely 
villages, now ravaged beyond recogni- 
tion; in schools, casinos, hotels, cellars, 
villas—all turned into hospitals—easy 
targets for enemy bombs; in maimed, 
shell-shocked, discarded men: in poilus, 
twice-wounded, plodding their way back 
to battle; in women of harvest fields 
and factories, bent with the added 
weight of men’s labor; in faces which 
tell of husbands, fathers, brothers, 
dead; in children for whom fright has 
blanched the will to laugh and play; 
but nowhere has the tragedy so terse a 
summing-up or so dramatic 


BY WILLIAM T. FOSTER 


PRESIDENT OF REED COLLEGE 


The theme of the tragedy is that 
every war, whatever else it may be, is 
a war against women and children. 
The pitiful proof of this indictment is 
straggling into Evian every day from 
the devastated regions of Belgium and 
northern France. Every French man, 
woman and child behind the lines that 
Germany cannot use in prosecuting the 
war, or otherwise dispose of, is put on 
the lists for deportation into France— 
rapatriés, they are called. Twice a day, 
500 are cut off the lists, packed into a 
train, and delivered to the benevolent 
care of Switzerland at Schafhausen— 
500 exactly, with typical German sys- 
tem, let the line come where it will, 
separating mothers and daughters, if 
need be. If the daughters are capable 
of any kind of labor, they have already 
been separated from their mothers, 
and sent away to other parts, known 
only to military authorities, for pur- 
poses known only to military authori- 
ties. 

On my first morning in Evian, one 
of the rapatriés greeted me with a 
smile of contentment that made her a 
marked woman in that company. She 
begged the honor of informing me that 
she was the Countess of Liege, that 
she was to bé married on November 30, 
that she would send an automobile to 
take me to the wedding, and wished me 
to bring a purse of morocco leather. 
She is not the only woman who has be- 
come insane, on seeing her daughter 
dragged away by German soldiers. 

With each train comes a list, made 
in Germany, of the names of the de- 
tachment. Here and there, a woman’s 
name is crost out of the list, with 
the explanation, “bleibt zuriick, ist noch 






————— 


Reading again the news of his son’s death 


arbeit fahig.” Thus, her people in 
France have the comfort of learning 
that in the judgment of German au- 
thorities, she is still capable of doing 
some work, and therefore retained be- 
hind the lines as a “military necessity.” 
As a rule, only the aged, the infirm, the 
consumptives, the syphilitics, the maim- 
ed, the feeble-minded and the young 
children are released. Germany has de- 
vised this way of getting them off her 
hands, at the same time making them 
an additional drain on the meager 
food supply of France and on the sadly- 
depleted corps of doctors, and thus 
spreading disease. Sick in France, 
these people are a greater military ad- 
vantage to the Kaiser than they would 
be if dead in Germany. So they have 
been shipped to Evian-les-Bains, every 
morning, every evening, for more than 
a year, bearing in their 





a setting as at Evian-les- 
Bains. 

I came upon that vision 
of inviolate peace and 
beauty, on the southern 
shore of Lake Geneva, in 
the glory of an early morn- 
ing, my mind worn with 
the ugliness and the tur- 
moil of battlefields. Over 
the vivid blues, purples and 
greens of Lake Geneva, 
changing in the sunlight, 
pointed sails were darting, 
white gulls above them. 
Between two tall, dark se- 
quoias on the shore, I 
caught the white flash and 
the red circle of a French 
aeroplane. Across the lake, 
the gay roofs of Lausanne 
seemed to be climbing the 
hills in an effort to reach 
the summits of the Ber- 
nese Alps beyond. Such is 
the setting provided by 
the fortunes of war for a 
tragedy of Prussian or- 
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arms some remnants of 
what they once owned, and 
in their faces some traces 
of what once they were. 

At Schafhausen, the ra- 
patriés are turned over to 
the Swiss. During their 
journey to Lausanne and 
around the eastern end of 
Lake Geneva, they are 
kindly received and bounti- 
fully fed by the Swiss peo- 
ple. Indeed, many of these 
travelers break down and 
weep for joy at unaccus- 
tomed kindness, and some 
of them break down from 
the sudden shock of having 
enough to eat. 

At Evian-les-Bains each 
new contingent is taken 
at once to the municipal 
Casino, a great domed 
pleasure-palace by the lake 
transformed for the dura- 
tion of the war. The dining 
hall is still a dining hall, 
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Unfit for 


work, this old woman 


is sent back to 


but it is serving 500 new 


France guests at each meal on a 
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“no pay, no tip” 





plan. In the or- 
chestra balcony, 
children under 
seven are checked 
while their moth- 
ers are busy; and 
the mothers must 
not lose their 
checks lest they 
fail to recognize 
their children 
after they have 
been _ scrubbed 
and combed and 
drest anew and 
despoiled of ver- 
min by the expert 
and thoro corps 
of Red Cross 


nurses. 








sat at uninviting 
rows of tables— 
these mothers and 
fathers who ‘n- 
dured the Prus- 
sian war in mid- 
dle life—before 
them their allot- 
ment of coarse 
war-bread, and 
no sign of cheer 
except a placard 
on the barren 
wall — ‘‘Rapa- 
triés! Economize 
the bread. Any 
one who wastes 
the least morsel 
is a bad French- 
man.” I did not 








The theater of Once a pleasure-palace, 


‘the Casino has ; 

become the Vestiare. At the box office 
each person receives a ticket entitling 
him to as many articles of clothing as 
the authorities think he needs. Where 
once the footlights shone, is a collection 
of hats; in one of the opera boxes are 
petticoats, in another pajamas, in an- 
other blankets. The shoe department is 
behind the scenes. It contained, at the 
time of my visit, a consignment of 
high-heeled shoes from an American 
donor. 

The Dance Hall has become a clear- 
ing house for the bringing-together of 
separated families. Here is filed all 
available information concerning the 
people who lived in the occupied parts 
of France. Letters await those who 
may possibly be selected by Germany 
for deportation. Beside merry paint- 
ings of sprightly dancers, many of the 
rapatriés receive the first news from 
their families, since the invasion of 
their homes in the summer of 1914. 
One evening, I saw a mother with her 
three children who had just received a 
letter telling of her husband’s death 
two years before, and another mother 
who had just heard that her son, whom 
she had given up as dead, was alive 
and well. These are daily happenings 
at Evian. 

On the wall is a placard calling for 
information concerning “Charles or 
Carlito Bonlant, Pilot Aviateur, Class 
1909, who fell in an air-fight after hav- 
ing brought down a German craft, east 
of Baupaume” and many other at- 
tempts to trace “lost men.” Not even 
the International Red Cross at Geneva 
has been able to send any welcome news 
of “lost men” to the French people be- 
hind the German lines; for Germany, 
alone among the nations of the world, 
forbids the mailing of good news to 
any of her captives, civil or military. 
Bad news may be sent, provided it is 
sent without a single word of sym- 
pathy. 

The Bar of the Casino has become 
the Medical Examiner’s quarters. Here 
I found three physicians, one of them 
ill, making valiant efforts to care not 
only for the previous arrivals who 
were still in Evian at eight hospitals 
and homes, but at the same time for 
one thousand new arrivals daily. Only 


the most obvious and urgent cases 
could receive attention. As I entered 
the Casino, an old man fell on the 
stairs from sheer exhaustion and cut 
a gash in his head. It took one of the 
doctors half an hour to care for this 
one arrival. Meantime, fully one hun- 
dred more had entered the Casino. The 
physicians had no time to examine even 
all those supposed to have tuberculosis 
or venereal diseases. A majority of the 
rapatriés appeared to need immediate 
medical care. They had been without 
such care for three years, under con- 
ditions of malnutrition and mental an- 
guish. The physicians and nurses at 
Evian excited my admiration; they 





Every war is a war against women 


were working with skill and devotion 
and good cheer—but at a task they 
could not compass. 

Large barracks are used as a hos- 
pital under the care of devoted sisters; 
but the buildings are not adapted for 
the needs, the equipment was meager, 
and the French Government could not 
answer the calls for more physicians. 
Help at Evian seemed one of the most 
obvious and immediate needs of Eu- 
rope. It is a service the American Red 
Cross is well qualified to render, and 
is now undertaking. 

The buildings of the Collége at Evian 
are now a home for men and women 
from seventy to one hundred years of 
age. As I entered the dining hall, they 


the Casino is now headquarters for 


wonder that Ger- 
many had found 
no use for these 
homeless, childless, feeble relics of the 
war. 

The tragedy was not without its hu- 
morous scenes. One little lady stepped 
off the train at Evian with all she had 
saved from the wreck of her home— 
enough camouflage to hide the honest 
war-wrinkles of her face, and a little 
red bird in a cage to match. A Darby 
and Joan, resting by the roadside on 
their way to the Casino, exhibited all 
their worldly possessions—the miscel- 
laneous assortment of clothes they wore, 
picked up at railroad stations on their 
way thru Switzerland, their white iden- 
tity tags and a large bundle of canes 
and umbrellas. A black-gowned mother 
from St. Quentin appeared with a 
white table-cloth tied over her head, 
She had been driven from her home to 
Malignes, later to Namur, recently 
across the border to German territory, 
and for the past three days and nights 
she had sat bolt upright among her 499 
fellow travelers. In all her wanderings 
she had not lost sight of her favorite 
white table-cloth. Another woman ap- 
peared at the Casino with two shabby 
children and a French poodle. 

On the steps of the Casino sat an old 
man, leaning on his cane, and reading 
over and over again a letter he had just 
found at the registration bureau telling 
of his son’s death. At the foot of the 
staircase stood a man in search of his 
grandmother, eagerly watching the new 
arrivals. Twice a day he came, hoping 
against hope. Nearby was a woman 
with her four children, all crying, and 
in her arms the unruffled cause of their 
troubles—a year-old babe. The people 
to whom they had been sent for the 
night’s lodging had spurned the child 
as “Boche.” An old man with bushy 
white whiskers and a sailor hat, tucked 
all his belongings under his arm and 
started off to join the old people in the 
Collége. One of the women declared by 
the German Government “unfit for 
work,” and sent back to France to be- 
gin life over, was born during the 
Napoleonic wars. One of the men, M. 
Rufin by name, whom the Germans had 
returned to France as unfit for work, 
made the sketches of his fellow rapa- 
triés which appear in these pages. 

The daily arrivals at Evian from 
behind the [Continued on page 510 


food and clothing 








Paul Thompson 


Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Senate 


T is a very fortunate thing for all 

concerned—and all are concerned 

in this thing—that there is only 

one Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Just 
now the casual visitor to the halls and 
offices of the Capitol will find that com- 
mittee sitting every fine morning in 
its courtlike room in the southwest 
corner of the marble House Office 
Building, holding hearings on the 
bill which is to raise between $25,- 
000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 of 
revenue for the further prosecution of 
the war. If Congress raised its money 
as it expends it, instead of one Ways 
and Means Committee there would be 
half a dozen, each with a different 
name: a Committee on Revenue, a 
Committee on Income for the Terri- 
tories, a Committee on Supplying the 
Treasury, and so on. But, broadly 
speaking, it is true that the task of 
raising revenue directly is entrusted to 
just one group of the House. In the 
Senate it is entrusted to the Finance 
Committee. 

This fact has an important bearing 
on one of the most difficult problems 
connected with operating the public 
business at a time when the public 
business is more complex, more stu- 
pendous, more vital than it ever was 
in the history of democracy. 

If, broadly speaking, there is one 
revenue-raising committee for each 
branch of Congress, if, that is to say, 
Congress has one bookkeeper for the 
work of securing funds and defining 
tax policy, why does not and can not 
Congress have one bookkeeper for the 
work of apportioning the expenditures 
of the nation? Better still, why not 
have a single bookkeeping committee 
charged with the duty of regulating 
both income and outgo? Why not go 
the whole way and be businesslike? 
Why not, in short, have a budget sys- 
tem and a budget committee? 

Before the summer is over, it is 
quite possible that if the President is 
willing to have a little tilt with Con- 
gress, he may again bring up the issue 
of the budget. The President’s stand 
thereon is well known. He is for it, and 
incidentally those who know him have 
quoted privately several sentences 


which indicate that the President has 
some more very definite and progres- 
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CONGRESS 
NEEDS A 
BUDGET 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM WASHINGTON 


sive ideas about the manner in which 
Congress performs its duties. But Mr. 
Wilson, idealist tho he is, never sacri- 
fices his ideals by forcing action on 
them when in his shrewd judgment ac- 
tion is impossible. Yet with regard to 
the budget the existing tangle promises 
to become so confusingly tangled be- 
fore the revenue bill is enacted that he 
may feel it fitting and practicable to 
take a hand. 

Only a few weeks ago a little inci- 
dent occurred which shows what kind 
of trouble Congress can get itself into 
by reason of unbusinesslike account- 
ing methods. It was announced in Con- 
gress that the War Department wanted 
about $15,000,000,000 for the next 
year. This figure was arrived at—or 
was intended to be arrived at—by add- 
ing up the estimates submitted by the 
War Department to the House. It is 
not clear to whom the estimates were 
sent, but it is clear that two commit- 
tees were concerned, the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The first-named 
committee frames the bill known as 
the Army Appropriation bill, the sec- 
ond the Fortifications bill. Both bills 
appropriate money for defense—for 
the War Department—but they are 
separate bills. And the separate com- 
mittees operate separately. 

Because of this condition, and be- 
cause of the fortunate employment of 
statisticians by the two committees 
who happened to hold converse to- 
gether, it was discovered after a few 
days that the War Department was not 
asking for fifteen billion dollars; it was 
only asking for $1,771,666,847 and 
some odd cents. It seemed that the 
same provision for coast fortifications 
had been inserted in each bill, and had 
therefore been added up twice. Need- 
less to say the error was corrected. But 
it might not have been found till after 
the bills had passed, and the House 
would then have been in a position ex- 
tremely embarrassing to explain to its 
efficient business constituents. 

Everybody who has thought about 
the matter at all knows that Congress 
needs a budget system. An expert com- 
mission in President Taft’s day recom- 
mended it, and for some time there 
was a good deal of agitation, but it got 
nowhere. President Wilson has urged 
it, but beyond the introduction of sev- 
eral budget committee bills, there has 
not been on the part of Congress a 
single positive move in this direction. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Congressman Kitchin, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House 


According to the way things work in 
this forward-going world, the day of 
reckoning and change will some time 
come. What will that day bring forth? 

Of course it will eventually bring 
forth a budget system. It is impossible 
to suppose that an American Congress, 
altho composed of a majority of law- 
yers, will never put into order its book- 
keeping division. But during the agita- 
tion and education of Congress and the 
public on this matter, it is well to know 
what are the real reasons, from the 
point of view of Congress, against a 
budget committee. 

The basic reason is conservatism, 
opposition to change, the political the- 
ery of let-well-enough-alone-haven’t- 
we - always - worried - thru - somehow - 
before-this? Plus this reason, or per- 
haps part of it, is the natural distrust 
of able and experienced men, accus- 
tomed to handle things one way, to 
scrap that way and become mere cogs 
in one big wheel. It is the same kind 
of distrust that fought the excellent 
Overman departmental reorganization 
bill. It is similar to the distrust which 
opposes the centralized commission 
form of government in cities. It is a 
distrust that is aided and abetted by 
pride of office, political preference, and 
patronage. 

Some hasty critics of Congress, who 
are at the same time earnest advocates 
of the central budget committee, fail 
to take into consideration this all too 
human side of the question. They like 
to define it in terms of graft and be- 
trayal of public confidence. They pre- 
fer to think in the language of the 
muckraker of fifteen years ago. In part 
because this attitude of mind was as- 
sumed by the efficiency experts who, in 
Mr. Taft’s administration, performed 
a magnificent and constructive piece 
of work, what they did came to naught. 
They offended Congress by offending 
powerful individuals in Congress. They 
tried to force Congress to do some- 
thing which it did not understand, was 
by nature opposed to do, and would 
prefer to do by its own apparent initi- 
ative. I happened to be in quite close 
touch with the President’s Commission 
cn Economy and Efficiency in those 
years, and am therefore sure of my 
ground. In fact, along with other cor- 
respondents, I innocently assisted in 
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preventing the adoption of the budget idea 
by writing articles denouncing Congress 
for not immediately putting it into opera- 
tion. 

Congress possesses a peculiar psychology, 
and the most successful President is he 
who understands it and who, by that un- 
derstanding, is able to secure the adoption 
of his pet measures. I think that Wilson 
understands it, and I think that because 
he understands it he is holding off from 
pressing the budget idea, confident that 
events, properly guided, will carry it with 
them. A possible solution may be found 
in this: The centralized budget committee 
does not necessarily require the abandon- 
ment of all the little appropriating com- 
mittees. It merely means the centralization 
of their plans and decisions in one switch- 
board, which, being central, will have 
knowledge and facilities for competently 
adjudicating between demands and appor- 
tioning sums. By common consent—a means 
by which much is being done extra-legally 
these days—the President can secure the 
formation of an informal centralized bud- 
get committee from powerful members of 
the House, and can suggest to them the ad- 
visability of meeting, say, with a central 
executive budget committee representing 
the executive departments. Such a move 
would cut miles of red tape and involving 
precedent. It would be the Woodrow Wil- 
son way of doing the job. It would be the 
sensible, businesslike way. It would pre- 
serve honest pride and legitimate preju- 
dice, and would, moreover, fully recognize 
the delicate psychology of the patient! 

The budget is coming, whether by this 
way or another, it makes little difference. 
But it won’t come by “knocking” Congress. 

Wr1aM Leavitt StTopparp 








During an air raid: Alice is Underland. 
—London Opinion, 


No use calling the Russians hard names 
—they’re used to it—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Owed to Cologne” is the popular verdict 
on the air raids into Germany.—London 
Opinion. 


One thing—in the theater of war you 
don’t have to get up to let a fat couple find 
their seats after the show has started.— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Michael—Yis, mum, I wuz in the charge 
but a bullet hit me. 

Old Lady—Were you incapacitated? 

Michael—No, mum, I was in Flanders.— 
Jack o’ Lantern. 


“Once while motoring in Arizona, we 
traveled for four days without food. On 
the sixth day we made soup out of the ear.” 

“Yes, yes, go on!” 

“We hit a mud hole and the car turned 
turtle.”— Widow. 


Sweet Young Thing—Ai’m awfully giad 
the waw’s ovah in Fwance. 

Her Escort—What are you talking 
~~ The war isn’t even beginning to 
end. 

Sweet Young Thing—Ai didn’t say it 
was. Ai merely said Ai was glad it was 
ovah in Fwance. 


TOAST TO THE SODA-WATER GIRL 
Here’s to the girl who loves soda and cream, 
‘Phosphate and brown sarsaparilla, 
Who says that frappe is an exquisite dream 
And dotes upon bisque and vanilla. 


Here’s to her eyes, be they dusky or blue, 
And her smiles, be they faithful or fickle! 
Be as it may, she is sure to be true, 
As long as we squander a nickel. 


Here’s to the curve of her mischievous lips, 
Here’s to her heart—could we know it! 
She’s froth on the top, like the soda she sips, 
But sweetness and depth lie below it. 

—Confectioners’ Journal. 





“NOW 1 HOLD HER LIFE AND HONOR IN MY HANDS!” 


exclaimed Elizabeth when those famous love letters written by Queen Mary Stuart to Both- 
well fell into her hands. : 

Was Mary the most ill-used plaything of fate? 

We see her as Queen Dowager of France and Queen of Scotland at the tender age of 
nineteen in all the flower of her beauty—a beauty so marvelous that it diffused a charm which 
no one of those whom she sought to please ever escaped. 

e see her with Rizzio frantically clutching at her skirts for protection from the knives 
of Darnley’s hired assassins—and on that mad ride to Bothwell. 

With bated breath we follow this strange career of romance and tragedy, with its attend- 
ant train of crime, to that heart-rending closing scene when under the raised axe of the execu- 
tioner Mary exclaimed: “In manus tuas, Domine.” 

Was this fascinating but indiscreet woman more sinned against than sinning? 

. Only 9a can decide who have read her thrilling story—with nothing omitted—as Dumas 
tells it in his 











THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 
NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


“Great crimes have played so large a part in the world’s history that one cannot obtain a 
thorough knowledge of past times without the aid of such a book as this,” says THE NEW 
YORK HERALD, recently reviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY. The 
lover of History is enraptured with the wealth of facts, from new authorities, brought to bear 
by Dumas upon many important personages in history. ; 

The millions of English admirers of the works of Alexander Dumas will hail with de- 
light this, the first and absolutely the only complete and wunexpurgated translation of 
Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within the 
reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher 
at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition 
it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by 
lovers of books as works of art. 


A LICENTIOUS COURT 


Brilliantly worked into a vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the vices and crimes of 
that extraordinary family, the Borgias, that furnished some of the blackest pages in history. 

Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous crew with their greedy craving for de- 
bauchery, flattery, titles and gold. We watch the career of the beautful and depraved Lucrezia, 
who with the head of a Madonna of Raphael had the heart of a Messalina beneath her de- 
mure exterior. We see the intrigues of the medieval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eyewitnesses, those naive accounts which, without 
embarrassment, call a spade a spade. 


DUMAS’ MASTERPIECE 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is considered by many in France as 
Dumas’ masterpiece. The highest praise has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and other competent judges. ; ; 

Think of a fascinating new historical series by Dumas of which only the highly privileged 
few among English readers heretofore had any knowledge. And all yours at a really 
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H, if someone 
had only told 

her before it was too 
late—beforeinnocent 
girlhood had taken 
the wayward path! 
Or, itsomeone had only 
told the man—but some- 
no one ever does. 
No girl—or boy 
through false modesty, 
need ever be permitted 
to grow up in ignor- 

ance of the wonderful story of life as beauti- 
fully portrayed and sacredly explained in 


werowa Help for Parents 


ol 

The relevant information contained in this 
book is priceless. Eternity alone can meas- 
ure its value in helping parents safeguard 
their children and in building character that 
will withstand the temptations of later life. 

No more specific and comprehensive guide 
to instruction in the delicate matters of sex 
was ever published. 

Written by Prof. Thos. ‘W. Shannon, A.M., 
author of the Personal Help Sex Series, Self- 
Knowledge and numerous other volumes ofa 
like character. 

Send $1.35 for “Personal Help for Parents” 
cloth bound—morocco grain, $1.90. 15c addi- 
tional for postage. If the information con- 
tained in it is not pricelessly helptul to you, 
return to us and we will send back your 
money. Atleast allow us to send you illus- 
trated table of ——— rf ae 


Shannon Married 
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S Persona! He fer 
ex Personal Hiei for For Young Women 
Series Personal Help for 


Personal [so for Girls 
Any volume of the set; cloth bound, $1.35 net, M 
Grain, $1. 90 net, lic additional for postage. Mailed oe 
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Here is a mighty 
important serv- 
ice for the price 
of a small text 
book. 


A service which 
will keep you in 
touch with the 
highest court of 
our country. 
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One Bouet Volume 


Send your order today and have access to the 
last word on the many every day questions. 
To all the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who take advantage of this offer immediately 
we will mail the issued Advance Sheets for 
the term. 
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EALTH CULTURE is the most progressive health organ in the world and teaches ~~ most up-to-date 


medical science based on Natural Methods, 
when improperly fed. 
amount of fats, 


you will sooner or later suffer for it. 
giving valuable information on the subject, 


Common Sense Psychology and Diet. 
part the food we eat plays in health and how little people understand it, 
Children fall into decline through lack of nutrition. 
people require those elements that create nerve power. 
etc., and is absolutely necessary for health. 

HEALTH CULTURE 


What an important 
Babies get thin and rickety 
Nervous and highly strung 
A correctly balanced diet supplies the proper 
Unless you maintain a good all ‘round diet 
contains numerous articles devoted to diet, 


EALTH CULTURE will give you thought control, and teach you how to become strong, virile, magnetic 


and attractive. 


Teaches the underlying laws of eugenics and sexology. 


Will teach you to live the 


Happy Life and how you may escape from bondage and sickness no matter how you have trified with 


your health or what your environment is, 


or what your parents may have died of, 


or what your occupation. 


HEALTH CULTURE will teach you to climb to the healthy life and so become strong and successful. 
E are interested in you and if you are in difficulties about anything connected with your health, re- 


member we are at your service, 

to every reader a privilege that few 
quackery serums, stimulants, useless operations, 
likely to injure the health of the nation. 


so write to us fully. 
other periodicals do. 
medical humbug, vivisection, vaccination, 


Our Question and Answer Department offers 
HEALTH CULTURE fights drugs, 
and everything 


HERE is no reason under the sun why you should grow 


old and wrinkled as the years roll on. 
to keep young and well. 


course of living. 
years who are youthful and vigorous, 
true way of health. 
condition of health. 


having learned the 
It is not a question of age, but your 
We are sincere when we say that as 


It is up to you 
Men and women may be old 
and worn out at 30, if they have not followed the right 
We have thousands of followers of 70 


Cut this out; it entitles you to 4 months’ 
subscription to Health Culture for 25 cents 
(stamps or coin). 


you grow older and learn more, you should grow healthier 


and more youthful appearing. 
the best. No right-thinking 
doubt about that and HEALTH 
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can 6 the slightest 
CULTURE, is just brim full 
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of live wire information that tells you explicitly what to do 


to keep well and young 


Health Culture, $1.50 per year, 15¢ a copy 
HEALTH CULTURE, 1133 Broadway, New York 


HEALTH CULTURE, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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OUT OF GERMAN 
| CAPTIVITY 


(Continued from page 507) 
German lines are the latest sources of de- 
pendable information concerning certain as- 
pects of life in the enemy country. German 
prisoners, to be sure, are always available: 
but it is difficult to tell whether their stor- 
ies are true, or designed to please their 
captors, or to aid their fatherland. The 
rapatriés seem to have no motive other 
than to tell the truth. Furthermore, they 
arrive daily from various parts of Ger- 
many, France and Belgium. 

Some of the women from Lens told us 
that they had been urged, again and again, 
by German military authorities to renounce 
their allegiance to France and go with their 
children to settle in a German town desig- 
nated for that purpose. They were told that 
all France was devastated, that the people 
were starving, that the French Republic 
was at an end, that London was utterly 
destroyed, and that the United States of 
America had no intention of sending troops. 
A few days later they were shown pictures 
of ruined cities—cities which the German 
Army has not reached. During all this time 
the only reports the German Government 
allowed them to receive from the Interna- 
tional Red Cross told of the deaths of their 
husbands and sons. Thruout their three 
years of captivity, these women were left to 
infer that all their relatives were dead. “If 
they are still alive,” said their persecutors, 
“why have they not written to you?” 

‘At the Casino, after dinner on the day 
of my arrival, the Sous-Prefect made an 
address of welcome in which he assured the 
people that their villages would be _ re- 
stored and their houses rebuilt. He told 
them of recent military victories of the 
Allies. As a final word of encouragement. 
he spoke of what he called the greatest 
event of the war, the coming of the United 
States to their aid. The applause was spon- 
taneous and prolonged. I was the only 
American there and the speaker was then 
unaware of my presence. I took his words 
and the demonstration which followed as 
the genuine expression of the feelings of 
the French people. One of the rapatriés 
spoke in response. 

Then I looked upon the most touching of 
all the scenes I found in all Europe. In the 
balcony, among the children, a woman be- 
gan to sing. There was a respectful lull. A 
moment later, a sudden thrill seemed to 
transfix every person in the hall. “The 
Marseillaise”! Under the iron heel of the 
German Army, they had not heard that song 
since the terror of 1914 descended upon 
them. Now, the first strains caught them 
unprepared, and brought to bear upon 
them, of a sudden, the terror and the heart- 
ache of those three years and the new, 
exquisite joy of their first moments in La 
Belle France. For, up to that moment, most 
of them had gone thru the various move- 
ments of the Evian Administrative pro- 
gram, as tho walking in a dream. Weak 
with years of hunger, wearied with broken 
hopes, dazed with German lies, habituated 
to docile obedience, they were not easily 
awakened. “The Marseillaise’ was the 
magic touch. With its first notes came a 
silence that was almost too much to bear—a 
silence surcharged with pent-up emotion. 

Then a man above ninety years of age 
arose at his place, and joined in the song 
with a voice so weak that it seemed as if 
every breath would be his last. Other 
rapatriés tried to sing, but their voices 
wavered and the tears came. Nowhere in 
the hall could I see eyes that were quite 
clear. For my own part, I do not pretend 
to be a reliable witness of anything after 
the first notes of “The Marseillaise.” 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 





best hotels, large and small; 


hotels everywhere. 
may be made. 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
the best routes to reach them, and tlie cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department i is under the supervision of the BER RTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BURE AU, 
widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 

Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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6 Day 
1600 Mile 
Great Lakes 


Cruise 























Cruise the magic stretch of rugged land and open sea that marks the 
boundary between the United States and Canada. For scenic splendor, 
comfort, rest and enjoyment you will find no trip to equal this 6-day 
1,600-mile cruise between Detroit and Duluth, via Sarnia, the Soo, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. 


The finest, largest steel liners on fresh there, evening dances, afternoon teas, 
water carry you. Part of a day at Du- etc., all included in ticket. 
luth and Canada’s Twin Cities—part of a An ideal vacation—or water-link in 
day sailing the St. Clair Flats—America’s your land journey east or west. Direct 
Venice. Delightful, romantic, keenly rail connections at all ports en route. 


interesting and inspiring days and nights, 
cruising twice the full length of the world’s scriptive of this cruise and the North- 
largest lakes—Huron and Superior. ern Navigation 60 mile day trip through 

Meals, berth, 22 mile trip to Kakabeka the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay— 
Falls—the North’s Niagara—and a picnic write 


E. W. HOLTON, General Passenger Agent, 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION CO., Sarnia, Ontario 


—or ask your local ticket agent or any American Express Co. Travel Dept. Office. 


For information and cruise folder de- 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains 


The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, good motoring, tennis, boating, 
canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. 
Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 











THE GLEN. 
SPRINGS 


Watkins, N. Y. On - orm Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL ghee HEALTH 
RESORT HOTEL 


The Pioneer aT Al abd for Heart 
Disorders 
The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a Natural Cal- 
cium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of physi- 
cians, are particularly adapted to Heart Dis- 
ease, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Cout and 
Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE COLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 































Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 

















It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 











THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 
Now Open 
Send for Booklet 











Henry N. Teague, Lessee 

















SUMMER CAMP 
PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors 

Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, *‘hikes'’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 7th Season. 








Miss Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BE act for the Federal control of the 
railroad systems of this country pro- 
vides a reviving fund of $500,000,000 
for the current needs of the railroads, such 
as advances on compensation for rental, 
loans for improvements, additions, equip- 
ment, for payment of overdue and unpaid 
vouchers, etc. It has been tentatively esti- 
mated that the railroads of the United 
States will require at least one billion 
dollars in 1918 for extensions and improve- 
ments alone, but, this figure does not take 
into consideration the funds required to 
meet unexpected obligations which are the 
outcome of Government operation of the 
properties. Practically all the roads re- 
ported a railway operating deficiency in the 
first few months of the current fiscal year, 
the standard return provided under the act 
not being sufficient to enable the companies 
to pay operating expenses. Of course, the 
deficiencies in most cases are being rapidly 
made up by the better results in the spring 
months. 

Those operating deficiencies have resulted 
in delays in payment of vouchers, wages 
and even interest on bonds. Small roads 
huve been crippled temporarily by reason 
of having been taken over under the act 
until July 1 without any assurance that 
they would be retained. The result of this 
condition in ordinary times would be re- 
ceiverships for practically all of the small 
rouds in the country. It is only the fact 
that at present all roads are technically 
under the control of the Government which 
keeps these roads out of receivership. This 
is a dangerous condition, and if not reme- 
died would undermine the financial pros- 
perity of the country to such an extent that 
general under-confidence would result in 
the refusal of investors to buy railroad 
securities, even those issued under Govy- 
ernment sanction, and the diversion of 
funds to industrial enterprises solely. 

The securities of the short line railroads 
are held by many thousands of investors, 
individuals and institutions. If the short 
lines are not taken over by the Govern- 
ment, the result will be that they will be 
forced to compete with the Government 
controlled system. Some will survive, many 
will not, because of the fact that under 
the Government’s plan of routing traffic 
many of them will be deprived of important 
and profitable business. As they would not 
be under Government control, and would 
not receive a fixed rental, the result would 
be wholesale bankruptcies, with thousands 
of investors wailing over the loss of their 
savings, and thousands of banks having to 
charge off large losses on securities of 
short lines owned. 


HERE can be only one outcome of this 

—distrust of the Government, refusal 
to buy bonds for the prosecution of the war, 
an argument for a rival political party to 
to show that Government operation of rail- 
roads by the present administration has 
been a failure, and that this failure will 
affect the outcome of the war. In all revo- 
lutions or war periods there are two fac- 
tors-—economie and political, both of which 
are closely related. In the Russian revolu- 
tion, the allied nations failed to take into 
consideration the fact that the Romanoffs 
were hated by the masses, that there was 
an undercurrent of distrust for the Roma- 
noffs among the Russian people, that the 
Russian people regarded all kings as ty- 
rants and all wars as the amusement of 
tyrants or the moneyed classes at the ex- 
pense of the peasant. Well, the result of 
the Allies’ indifference as to the real situa- 
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tion in Russia was the most disgraceful 
debacle in history, and the prolongation of 
a war which the Allies had almost won, to 
a struggle whose end is not in sight. 

So with our financial situation. So long 
as we keep our financial skies clear, so long 
as there is work for the masses at good 
wages, so long as the savings of the middle 
classes are not menaced, so long as securi- 
ties are maintained in sound condition, the 
people’s interest in the war will not be 
dampened, and it will go on to a success- 
ful conclusion. Therefore, a sound economic 
situation will prevent the political situation 
from becoming menacing. And that is what 
must be accomplished. 

Writing in The Independent last Janu- 
ary, I said that the best reform that would 
occur to railroad finance was a consolida- 
tion of the entire railroad system of the 
country by means of an exchange of the 
securities of hundreds of railroads into 
securities of one consolidated corporation. 
I beg leave to quote from the article: 


One of the arguments in favor of government 
ownership of the railroads has been that under 
government ownership the consolidation of all 
necessary lines would make it possible to effect 
large economies. Charles E. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, took exception 
to this and stated that one reason why our rail- 
roads have not in the past effected all of the 
economies possible has been that the Govern- 
ment thru its anti-trust legislation has prohibit- 
ed them from curtailing wasteful competition. 
When we entered the war the prohibition against 
concerted action and unified operation ceased 
to be espoused and, with the helpful coéperation 
of the shippers, the managements of the rail- 
ways have since made increases in efficiency that 
are remarkable. He claimed that under private 
ownership there can be effected economies and 
efficiencies which could not exist under govern- 
ment ownership with all of the red tape, waste 
and incompetency which ordinarily characterizes 
government management, 

The latter argument sounds plausible, but 
there is no reason why railroad operation under 
government supervision should be wasteful. If 
the railroads are operated by the same men who 
now work for the railroads, and if such railroads 
as are pure duplications of facilities are 
scrapped, if the men who now work for private 
corporations could feel that they had perma- 
nent positions and were in effect government 
employees, with pensions in old age, they might 
be willing to work more efficiently than they 
dv for privately owned corporations which are 
not now run by their stockholders, but by a 
handful of men who have usurped the powers 
of the real owners of the railroads. 

The best reform that could happen to the 
railroads would be the organization of a con- 
solidated railroad corporation to include every 
essential interstate railroad system in the coun- 
try, an exchange of all present securities at fair 
market value for securities of a new corporation, 
supervised by the United States Government, all 
stock to be guaranteed as to dividends by the 
Government, and all bonds issued to be guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest. The bonds 
should be of one class only and all bonds for 
future requirements to be of the same class, the 
same as Government bonds which are now 
issued. 

The railroads could be controlled by a central 
board of directors with a seat at Washington, 
and all stockholders and bondholders would have 
a right to elect a certain number of directors, 
while the Government would be permitted to 
name a certain number. Security issues would 
have to be made under the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and sold on com- 
mission thru recognized investment houses 
which distribute directly to investors. This would 
avoid one unnecessary middleman, 

The United States is beginning to have a con- 
science. The old order of politicians is fast 
disappearing. We have in Congress many men 
who are honest, much more honest than a great 
many of the exponents of railroads controlled 
by private interests. I am not inclined to be a 
“bear” on the United States. While many of the 
foreign governments have not made a success 
of their state-owned railroads, I am sure that 
if the United States Government turns the oper- 
ation of a consolidated system of railroads over 
to the actual railroad men who are now operat- 
ing them as separate systems, we can have an 
efficient system of railroads. 


What I said last January has in part 
come to pass, and there is a feeling in many 


RAILROAD BONDS FOR SMALLINVESTORS 


quarters that the railroads now under Gov- 
ernment control will never return to their 
security holders as separate systems. The 
short line situation i& the serious one, be- 
cause many of them are unessential and 
could be thrown overboard. I believe, how- 
ever, that enough money will be saved thru 
having a consolidated system of railroads 
to permit the Government to compensate 
owners of unnecessary short line roads on 
a fair basis, even tho they were scrapped. 
By this I mean that there will be no need 


_for receiverships and reorganizations with 


the attendant fabulous charges for under- 
writing commissions and legal fees, so that 
the Government could afford to pool the 
good with the bad and make the public 
stand for the whole proposition. In the 
long run the public would benefit. 


get back to the original thought— 
$1,000,000,000 for railroad extensions 
and improvements in 1918 and only $500,- 
000,000 provided under the act. The rail- 
roads need money and they apply for it to 
Washington before going to their usual 
bankers. They must do so in any event, be- 
cause Governmental authority is required 
before securities can be sold, the Govern- 
ment also fixing the rate of interest to be 
paid net by the company. This eliminates 
large commissions and high interest rates. 
The elimination of high interest rates helps 
the general financial situation by keeping 
bond prices at a fair level. This makes it 
possible for the Government to borrow at 
4} per cent, while private corporations pay 
from 7 per cent to 10 per cent for money. 
With the necessity for financing on a 
very large scale for improvements and ex- 
tensions, it is advisable for the Government 
to begin at once to consider means of 
financing the railroad requirements by 
means of a special issue of Government 
bonds to provide for current and future 
needs of the railroads under Government 
control, said bonds to be a direct obliga- 
tion of the Government, secured by deposit 
of securities of the railroads which require 
the funds. The bonds would be a collateral 
trust issue, we may say, secured by a most 
diversified assortment of securities—bonds, 
notes and stocks—all collateral being fully 
investigated by a staff of competent experts 
and passed upon by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Finance before being accepted. 


ESE bonds would have a great demand 

and could be issued in denominations of 
fifty dollars and upward, in coupon or reg- 
istered form, or both, as experience with 
the Liberty Loan issues would dictate as 
regards to convenience. These bonds could 
be sold thru recognized distributors of 
securities all over the country, country 
banks and city banks, and not sold to a 
syndicate of bankers. If there is to be a 
distributing syndicate, that can be organ- 
ized at the Treasury Department at little 
expense so that the bonds could be offered 
directly to the public by the Government 
with but one middleman intervening. 

Our experience with the three Liberty 
Loans should teach us that an issue of this 
sort would be popular and would obviate 
the necessity of the Government drawing 
on the usual Liberty Loan funds for rail- 
road purposes, and bonds could be sold 
continuously as long as there was need by 
the railroads and as long as they had col- 
lateral to offer which was acceptable. 

We ought thus in time have a Govern- 
ment bond in every home—every resident 
in the United States with a personal finan- 
cial interest in his Government. 
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FALLING SEVEN 
THOUSAND FEET 


(Continued from page 501) 
corrugated iron arch is bedded in thick 
concrete ten feet underground. Next comes 
an air space to absorb shock. Then a sec- 
ond thick layer of concrete surfaced with 
granite blocks that have proved their worth 
in resisting high explosives. Finally layers 
of sandbags rise ten feet over all, topped 
with a glancing roof of thick boiler plate. 
The doorways at each end are heavily bul- 
warked with sandbags and lead around 
right angle passages down below. 

As we entered, the pilot switched on elec- 
tric lights that revealed the corrugated 
iron roof, long and dark as the upper arch 
of a big sewer. A double bench ran down 
the center. Single benches lined each side. 
In case the lighting system should be de- 
stroyed, ship lanterns with candles ready 
to light hung from the center of the arch. 
Each of the three dugouts in the station 
can accommodate a couple of hundred men, 
and aiready they have been used. For 
Uncle Sam is ever careful of his men. 
When the “Old Man” answers “Mary’s” 
mournful yell, it is all hands for the dug- 
out till the alarm be proved imaginary or 
real. 

The sailors whom the pilot had called 
to pose for a snapshot displayed more of 
curiosity than concern at the probable 
effects of a bomb. “We don’t know, yet, 
whether they'll stand up under a direct 
hit,” one lad said, with a grin, “but we're 
liable to find out. That’s all in the game. 
What we don’t like is being yanked out of 
bed every night by false alarms.” 

In real American sailor fashion they 
were hauling all the fun that was to be 
had out of the situation. Fritz and his 
frightfulness drew from them only sardonic 
humor. The instant we released them, the 
players went back to their baseball, while 
another group lounged on the sunny side 
of the dugout and played with three little 
tow-headed maids from the French bar- 
racks next door. Their ages ranged from 
five to nine, and never have I seen three 
prettier or nicer children. Just now they 
were frolicking like small kittens with our 
lads; but when their faces settled I felt 
that the raids had marked them. Fear 
dwelt not far behind the bright blue eyes. 
But I do not think that they consciously 
dwelt on it, and between raids they have a 
good time. Not a box of candy or parcel of 
eatables comes to the station that they do 
not share. Apart from certain small stom- 
achaches induced by indiscriminate 
largesses, they are as content as other chil- 
dren with whom air raids loom as an indefi- 
nite terror in a far off land. 

“A German plane hovered over here tak- 
ing photographs yesterday,” the pilot told 
me as I said goodbye that evening. “We 
rather expect to get it tonight. Rumor has 
it we’re going to be gassed.” 

I carried that interesting piece of in- 
formation back to the top story of the hotel 
where I slept with only a few thin slates 
between me and the Boche. Being bombed 
is one thing; gassed—quite another. No 
respectable person likes the idea of being 
asphyxiated in his beauty sleep. I once 
helped to pull a couple of farmers, who had 
blown out the gas, out of a hotel bedroom. 
They looked horrid. Their appearance 
haunted my sleep. I was sure that I must 
look like them when awakened by “Mary’s” 
wail in the middle of the night. Far away 
the “Old Man” was also cursing the Boche. 
But louder than either—at least so it 
seemed to me—rose the “Grumph, grumph, 
grumph” of German planes. 

There is no mistaking the sound, and 
they were directly above. I know that I 
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must have presented an accurate repro- 
duction of the Bairnsfather cartoon which 
represents a Tommy, hair on end, stretched 
out flat on “No Man’s Land” under the 
glare of a star shell. At least that is how 
I felt. But they were not after me. Four 
hours later “Mary” warned us of their 
return—-the hands of their pilots red with 
the blood of women and children in Paris. 

The patrol, two sea planes and three 
fighters, were again perched like dragen 
flies and wasps on the edge of the quay 
when I returned to the station next morn- 
ing. The officer pilots and bluejacket ob- 
servers were already in their places; the 
former giving a last tryout to motors and 
controls; the latter clamping the “loads” 
on their machine guns in the pits fore and 
aft of the pilot. The aft observer, by the 
way, needs to be coolheaded, for he has to 
shoot thru a maze of wires and could easily 
cut the tail off. 

I, also, was to take a “hop’—not my 
first, but the others had been made on the 
south French coast escorting convoys with 
only an off chance of encountering a sub- 
marine. This was the war zone! within 
shelling distance of the German lines! At 
any moment a squadron might come sweep- 
ing out from the land and cut us off! 

This time my ears were wadded against 
the roar that had left me deaf for twenty- 
four hours on previous trips, and I knew 
what to expect; was ready for the blow of 
the wind in my face. So I saw everything 
as we rushed down the channel past the 
nesting gunboats, squat monitors, lifting. 
lifting, lifting in the low long flight of a 
«mallard till we soared high over the light- 
house at the pier end. A wide circle laid 
the town directly beneath us; its red- 
roofed houses in vivid contrast to the dull. 
winter green of surrounding plains, all bi- 
sected and cut up by gleaming water chan- 
nels. 

I did not half like it—there over the 
land. A seaplane is a seaplane and the 
ground looked so confoundedly hard. Those 
pretty red pebbles of houses would hurt 
like the dickens in the small of one’s back. 
Tho I knew we should crash just as vio- 
lently if we fell to the water, still it looked 
soft. I was greatly relieved when the pilot 
headed out to sea. 

A motor boat had preceded us down the 
channel and now lay with a couple of 
patrols, mere decks nailed flat to the blue 
of the sea. From a thousand feet we 
swooped down for a snapshot then, shoot- 
ing up again, the pilot laid a_ straight 
course down the coast. 

As on my other flights, the coast lay 
below like a map in relief, hills mere green 
nubs amid winding channels; the beach 
a golden satin band edged by the foaming 
lace of the sea. Here and there a yellow 
road wound toward a distant toy hamlet. 
As before, the gulls floated far below, bits 
of white fluff against the green of the sea. 
stationary by comparison with the speed of 
our flight. 

Today the visibility was not good, yet 
the haze that wrapt sea and land as in a 
golden cloak lent them mystery. Anything 
might come out of that enchanted prospect 
—flying Boche dragons, for instance, belch- 
ing five hundred bullets a minute from the 
midst of fire and smoke. But it was all so 
beautiful up there; the air so crystalline. 
sunlight golden clear, sea so wide and 
green, the Boche had no place in it. I quite 
forgot him. We roared on between sea and 
sky while the toy ships and little coast 
villages, with their map-like channels, locks 
and long wharves, passed in swift proces- 
sion beneath. I had almost forgotten I was 
flying when—the motor stalled. 

How quickly I remembered! For then it 

















was that I recognized the truth of a clever 
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British doctor’s statement in the House of 
Commons, “Tho the flyer may have no con- 
scious fear, his nervous system is never- 
theless afraid.’ Unconsciously my heart 
had synchronized with the motor. They 
stopped—and after the pilot had gotten 
the motor going again after falling a few 
hundred feet—and started again together. 

We were then about twenty miles from 
our base, and tho we turned about at once 
I cannot claim to any great enjoyment of 
the homeward flight. The way in which that 
pilot climbed for altitude was ominous and 
prophetic—for half way home the motor 
stalled again. This time we had air room to 
fall in, and took full advantage thereof. 
After that—how that pilot did climb, climb, 
«limb! But we needed it, for about two 
miles from home, at an altitude of seven 
thousand feet, the motor gave its last kick ; 
retused us another turn. 

Seven thousand feet in mid air—and the 
motor stalled? A nice predicament for a 
peaceful correspondent! We fell, at first, 
of course, then as the planes took hold of 
the wind, the great bird steadied and 
swooped on down in a wide hawk spiral 
that carried us in to and over the land. It 
was a new sensation, that headlong dive 
thru golden sunlit space in silence broken 
«only by the harping of the wind on the 
wires. I should have enjoyed it—if I had 
not been quite so afraid. I hope and be- 
lieve the pilot did not notice my fright, for 
I camouflaged it with a few snapshots at 
those little red pebbles of houses as we 
fell. Perhaps he was as afraid as I? I 
do not think it. The pilot, whether of a plane 
or automobile, has this advantage over the 
passenger-—he knows what he and the ma- 
chine are doing. 

The channel in front of the station, too, 
leoked about the size of a cotton thread, 
and there was so much land on each side 
of it. Even at a thousand feet it looked 
no wider than a length of baby riband. I 
did not believe we could possibly hit it; 
was rather surprized when we took the 
water with barely a splash almost in front 
of the hangars. 

“It was one of the prettiest spirals I 
ever saw,” the chief pilot congratulated us 
8 we came ashore. 

To the flyers, those fine lads of ours who 
go daily out to sea to rid the sea ways of 
the submarine, one cannot give their just 
due; it is beyond the power of language, 
for in the course of their every day duty 
they face not only death, but also dominate 
the profoundest fear of our race. The fall- 
ing dreams of a child are an inheritance 
handed down the ages from the far time 
when our arboreal ancestors roosted in the 
tops of the trees. The sleepy heads among 
them fell and were killed. The timid, in 
whom the fear of falling persisted even in 
sleep, survived to reproduce their kind and 
fix the falling fear in the race. 

And do not imagine that the flyer dif- 
fers from the rest of us; is immune from 
this fear. Of course he does not think 
ubout it—any more than he can help. 
Nevertheless the English doctor, already 
«quoted, spoke truly when he said that the 
t{lver’s nervous system was always afraid. 
A bad crash will sometimes bring that sub- 
conscious fear to the surface, and if not, 
the strained nerves still give at last. One 
hy one the flyer sees his fellows go down 
to their ends. Yet, having seen them, he 
soes on flying. 

And this, to me, is the great wonder of 
this war—that lads can be found by the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands in 
whom patriotic pride and manly courage 
dominate not only the fear of death but 
vlso the most profound instinctive dread of 
the race. By the example they are leaving 
for future generations, they have made 
this war worth while, 
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FARM LAND 
BONDS 


Netting 7% 


Security located in well known 
prosperous farming community. 
Value over twice loan. 


Income from farm products 
five times interest. 


First serial instalment of prin- 
cipal already paid off. 


Denomination $500. Maturities 
one to nine years. 


Farm land of this character forms 
ideal security for investment and 
is of utmost importance to our 
country at this time. 
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BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 





TURN OVER A NEW LEAF 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


item to the effect that the directors of 

the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, by paying a certain amount of 
money, are to escape prosecution for their 
part in selling that company to a couple 
of men who promptly misused enough of 
its funds to cause its failure. If this is true, 
and the directors, short of making good 
every penny lost by the stockholders, suc- 
ceed in escaping responsibility for their 
negligence, to use no harsher term, justice 
will not be served. 

For a clear understanding of this case 
let us review it in a general way. Here was 
a company with a cash capital of $1,000,- 
000, assets of about $24,000,000; a policy 
reserve (policyholders’ equities) approxi- 
mating $22,000,000; and a total insurance 
outstanding of more than $108,000,000. 
Compared with the best life insurance com- 
panies as to management, it was not better 
than commonplace; but, as the figures 
quoted indicate, it was financially solvent 
and rendered fair, if not the best, service 
to policyholders. In time, under men skilled 
in life insurance work, it could have been 
made a most excellent insurer. 

Two men in New York conceived the 
idea of getting control of it. But a short 
time before, its president, a fairly com- 
petent life underwriter, had died. The men 
left in charge knew little about the busi- 
ness and welcomed any plan that would 
relieve them of the responsibility. The New 
York exploiters, having no money of their 
own, had arranged with a New York bank 
for enough preliminary cash, backed by the 
stock that would be transferred, to finance 
the deal. As I remember the details now, 
something like $140,000 in cash was paid 
as a first instalment for a controlling inter- 
est in the capital stock. 

The stockholders who sold seem to have 
made no inquiry into the character and 
standing of the New York strangers. They 
passed the company and its $24,000,000 
worth of securities over to them. The latter 
very promptly converted something like 
$1,900,000 of the securities, selling some of 
them outright for cash. Thru the announce- 
ment in a newspaper of the sale of a build- 
ing in New York, and not before nor in 
any other way, the Insurance Superintend- 
ent of New York came into the knowledge 
that some sort of deal had been made. At- 
tempts were then made to stop the matter, 
but it was too late. As a means of saving 
as much of the remnant as possible, the 
business of the company was reinsured in 
the Metropolitan Life; but as the wrecked 
company’s reserves were found to be heav- 
ily impaired, the face value of the rein- 
sured policies as death claims was repre- 
ciated about one-third. 

And now we learn that the suits insti- 
tuted by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania against the criminally negli- 
gent stockholders, as a means of recovering 
the losses inflicted by the stockholders, are 
to be dismissed on the payment by the lat- 
ter of something like $400,000. True, this 
is a penalty; for the stockholders got no 
money out of the deal made. But the policy- 
holders are still a million and a half to 
the bad. 

The State of New York heeded the les- 
son taught it by this exploit in high finance 
as related to life insurance funds in stock 
companies. The legislature very promptly 
enacted a drastic law governing the sales 
and transfers of life insurance stocks and 
prohibited their consummation until they 
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Tie news reports of the day carry an 


had been examined into and approved by 
the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment. 

But this was a Pennsylvania com- 
pany, and so far as I am advised, the 
legislature of that state has not yet enacted 
a similar law for the security of policyhold- 
ers in stock life insurance companies. 

In the interests of decent life insurance 
companies, as well as of policyholders, it is 
about time somebody went to jail for these 
irregularities. In every case the policyhold- 
ers are the sole victims. Ingenious men de- 
vise new ways of robbing the latter; there 
is great excitement for a brief period; 
prosecutions are begun and drag along for 
years; the subject finds little space in the 
papers; the prosecutions are dropped and 
the policyholders remain as the only par- 
ties to suffer. 

There is a _ special insurance code 
in every state, a perfect tangle of 
laws, all intended for the protection of the 
assured. In such cases as the one under 
review the merciless operation of the law 
against larceny seems to be indicated. 








T is only within a few weeks that I 

have come into possession of reliable data 
from which the experience in the fire in- 
surance business in 1917 may be fairly 
judged. The reports required of the com- 
panies by all the states are massive affairs, 
voluminous with complicated details. In 
many of the states these figures may be 
delayed as to filing as late as March 1, in 
order that sufficient time may be afforded 
in closing the December business along so 
far-flung a line as that which the giant 
corporations must cover, many of them 
having agents in almost every city, town 
and hamlet in the country. 

Only after these reports are filed is it 
possible to make the various calculations 
reflecting any phase of the experience 
desired. 

As the years go on it is plain that each 
one leaves us with a wider and a higher 
ash heap. 

As President Bissell, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, ob- 
served recently in his annual review of 
conditions: “The complete fire loss statis- 
tics will undoubtedly show a large in- 
crease in the value of property destroyed 
as compared with the preceding year. All 
unofficial estimates agree in this judgment. 
According to the best data now available 
the figures for 1917 are likely to reach 
$250,000,000 as compared with $214,000,- 
000 for 1916. Should this figure be substan- 
tiated by our investigations it will give us 
a disquieting increase in the per capita loss 
from $2.10 to $2.42.” 

We fail to get the real significance of an 
annual fire waste when we express it in a 
number of hundreds of millions; we under- 
stand it better when we measure it by the 
population—when we say, as in this case, 
that it equals a contribution of $2.42 from 
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The Insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of The Independent Insurance Service 




















every man, woman and child in the nation. 
And when we do see it from that angle, 
we should be appalled. Now that we have 
plunged into familiar association with 
larger numerals—billions for this thing and 
that—I fear we may grow less sensitive to 
hundreds of millions, and that we will for- 
get the fire waste is a steady annual drain, 
constantly mounting. The war against Ger- 
many will cease some day; but, unless we 
reform our methods, the war against the 
destruction of values will have to grow 
in intensity. 

A study of the figures presented by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
shows that the 137 companies which are 
members of that organization closed the 
year 1917 in what we may regard as satis- 
factory. This is true comparatively. They 
made a profit—not a large one, it is true. 
but a little larger than usual. 

During the year they received an aggre- 
gate premium income of $495,266,662 and 
after paying all losses and expenses and 
providing funds to cover additional liabili- 
ties assumed, they cleared $11,751,567. 
This was a percentage of the premiums 
equaling 2.37. By the usual business house 
in mercantile lines, a profit of 2.37 per cent 
of the money received from customers 
would be regarded as rather slender. That. 
however, represents the net results of the 
underwriting, and it is to be remembered 
that underwriting is the business of a fire 
company. This is to be kept in mind when 
I supplement the figures with the income 
from another source—that from the invest- 
ment of assets. 

Just what the investment income was 
by the same 137 companies, I am unable to 
state, because they do not appear in the 
underwriting account before me; but on 
consulting the annual report of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, covering 
the business of the companies reporting to 
that department (not all of them the same 
companies) for the year 1917, I find figures 
which are relatively informing. The Con- 
necticut premium total is $419,387,204 (as 
against $495,266,662 in the National 
Board’s statement) indicating returns from 
fewer—as I know that some are different— 
companies. The total income from invest- 
ments was $26,404,852. These companies 
paid to their stockholders an aggregate of 
$25,910,115, from which it is clear that 
the banking side of the business, as dis- 
tinguished from the underwriting side, pro- 
vided the returns paid on capital invested 
in the companies. 

As a matter of fact, this is true 
every year—stockholders’ dividends are 
provided by the earnings on _ assets. 
Underwriting profits during a series of con- 
tinuous years are rarely equal to the 
demand. 

This may be exemplified by considering 
the National Board figures for a period of 
ten years, from 1908 to 1917, inclusive. The 
premium receipts were $3,336,703,842; the 
underwriting profit was $33,587,230, a ratio 
of 1.01 per cent. As will be observed, this 
total ten-year underwriting profit was but 
$8,000,000 or so more than the total divi- 
dents to stockholders for the single year 
1917. 

It is this condition of affairs which 
makes it difficult to start and build up new 
fire insurance companies. Profits on under- 
writing are too slender to yield dividends, 
and it is only when a large sum of assets 
has been accumulated that such dividends 
ean be paid. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING 
FOR ? 


(Continued from page 502) 

and my children. And I never paid over 
four dollars and sixty-seven cents for taxes 
in my life. That is gvhat the Government 
charged me each y to take care of me 
and my property. It is mighty little when 
you think of the privileges I have had. If 
the Government needs my sons, well, there 
they. are!” 

“But what is this war about, what are 
we fighting for?’ I asked. 

“IT don’t know. I am too busy to keep 
up with things. I don’t read and I don’t 
believe half I hear. I just leave it to the 
Government. If we are fighting, it is be- 
cause we've got to fight or because we 
ought to fight. That is what I told the boys 
when they left. A good soldier doesn’t ask 
questions until he has done his duty and 
gits back into citizen’s clothes. Then he 
doesn’t have to ask any. He knows. The 
tables are turned. The Government doesn’t 
own him; he owns the Government. So I 
don’t care what they think we are fighting 
for. That is what this war means to me 
and my boys.” 

This man lives here in the flesh. As near- 
ly as I can recall I have quoted him cor- 
rectly. He is such a patriot as some very 
rare Christians are saints, with no interest 
in doctrines or theology, but with an eye 
single to the glory of God. And it is not the 
Government at Washington that keeps this 
country together and makes it stand, nor 
armies marching into battle. It is the faith 
of men like this one in the Government as 
an ideal, whether it is a fact or not. 

Joel Capers lives in a crow’s nest of a 
house on the hat brim of this valley with 
his wife and eleven children. He is a little 
man who never straightens his legs nor 
his back, as if he had started life running 
and had never stopped. His elbows stick 
out, and he is pop-eyed. He moves quickly, 
automatically, as if his muscles had the 
best of him and were always jerking him 
about. He inhabits his body as a squirrel 
lives in a hollow tree. He merely peeps out 
of himself to see what is going on around 
him, and then disappears, still silent. He is 
a very brave man in his way, having sup- 
ported this enormous family on practically 
nothing at all, and never complained. 

A month after his only son was drafted 
I saw him picking cracked cotton bolls in 
a wintry field. After chasing him round and 
round in a conversation about the war for 
half an hour, he came kiting up to the 
point as if it were the tallest bough on the 
tree and where he wanted to be all the 
time. Afterward I discovered that his re- 
plies were guarded at first because he was 
in some doubt about my loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment, not his. 

He told me that Budd was doing well at 
the camp. Yes, he could get on without the 
boy, seeing he had to go. 

“But,” he added, flirting his old hat down 
against the wind, “it’s hard on the land. 
I can’t work more’n half of it next year 
without Budd. And that ain’t good for land 
any more than it is for folks, to be idle. 
It gets bad habits, weeds and washes. You 
got to work the devilment out of it then 
before you can get anything else out of it. 
But we got to fight, and that takes the 
young men,” he concluded. 

“But why, what are we fighting for?’ I 
asked, detaining him. 

“What we fighting for?’ he repeated as 
if the question was absurd. “Why, to whip 
the Germans, of course!” 

“But why must we whip the Germans?” 
I insisted. 

He put his whole mind on it, I am sure 
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for the first time, plucking fiercely the 
while at the little black bolls about him. 

“I ain’t never thought it down to facts 
and figgers,”’ he began slowly, “but there 
is something wrong in the world, plain 
pisen wrong. We all feel it, don’t we?” 

I nodded. 

“Well,” he went on, “it’s them Germans. 
Nobody knowed how bad they were till 
they got loose. And the evil in ’em, it's 
ketching like—like—the itch,” he stam- 
mered. “We got to stop ’em before we git 
it. And they are trampling down every- 
thing, the women and children, and the 
harvest in other folks’ fields. They are de- 
stroying the land. And they keep on going. 
They ain’t never going to stop till they bust 
clean thru everything. So we got to head 
’em off and turn ’em back in their own 
pasture. There ain’t nobody else can do it 
but we all. Them Allies have give out. We 
are obleeged to fight for the land, not for 
what we got because we can git some more, 
but if they take the land there ain't nothing 
left that can stand. Ain’t that plain to 
see?” 

“Yes, it is,” I agreed. 

“Well, then, it’s enough to fight for,” he 
flung back, bending to his task. 

Every man in this valley had his own 
view of this war and every woman held the 
same view. We were fighting, they told me. 
for the women and children in France and 
Belgium whom the Germans were starv- 
ing, and for the women and children here 
who would starve if the Germans con- 
quered. Everybody was fighting the Ger- 
mans to save the women and children. I 
believe in their secret souls all women since 
the beginning of strife on this earth, who 
have seen their men go to war, thought the 
same thing. It is an instinct with them 
based upon the fact that they are that part 
of his property very precious to his honor. 
for the defense of which it is indecent not 
to die, if it is necessary to fight and die. 
This is why women love soldiers more than 
they do other men. Soldiers are personal 
compliments to them, armed and maintained 
for them. 

We have one “scholar” in this valley. 
only one. This is Captain Billy Beavers. 
If you are a stranger he will make haste 
to tell you that he belonged to Longstreet's 
Division. Ten years ago he was still a very 
talkative old man anxious to dispense in- 
formation. But we are not keen on extrane- 
ous knowledges. We know more now than 
we can live up to. So the dumb energy 
and the indifference of his neighbors finally 
silenced the Captain. He took to reading 
and raising chickens, chiefly, I think, be- 
cause they kept him company. 

As I turned a bend in the road after 
leaving Capers I saw the Captain sitting 
like a little, old, ragged, windblown scare- 
crow on top of a low shed in his yard. He 
was mending the roof of his hen house. A 
flock of very smart looking fowls circled 
about on the ground below with their necks 
stretched and their heads cocked sidewise 
watching him. 

“Good afternoon, Captain!” I hailed him 
as I came up from the road. 

“Good evening, ma’am,” he returned 
cheerfully, accompanying the _ salutation 
with brisk strokes of his hammer. 

“Come down, Captain Beavers, I want 
to interview you,” I called to him. 

He did what every man here does before 
he is ready to talk. He laid two fingers on 
his lips, gave a sort of skirting noise and 
shot a neatly aimed stream of tobacco juice 
far out beyond the shed. The hens moved 
aside, with a sort of tittering shock. Then 
he regarded me with a grin, which made 
his wrinkled brown face look like a cracked 
hickory nut. 

“My legs ain't what they once were, 
ma’am. I am thinking. now I may have to 
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roost up here tonight. It is easier for you 
to come up than for me to come down,” 
he challenged. 

I hesitated, then I took my courage in 
my teeth, seized my skirts in one hand, 
climbed the duck-legged ladder and sat 
gingerly on the edge of the roof with my 
feet braced on the last rung. I have lived 
twenty stories up in a skyscraper and 
thought nothing of it. I have stood on top 
of tall mountains, but never before had I 
been on the humblest roof. And never had 
I felt so perilously far away from the solid 
earth. 

“Now, ma’am, what is it you want to 
know. I'll tell you even if I don’t know,” 
the old man said, sorting his shingles like 
broad feathers. 

“Captain,” I began, “I have been trying 
to find out what our people here in the 
valley think of this war. What they think 
we in this country are fighting for.” 

He bobbed his head attentively at me. 

“Conar says we are fighting because our 
rich men have capital invested over there 
in France and England, and we have been 
drawn into this war to protect their inter- 
ests. He calls it a rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight,” I began. 

“Conar knows the worst of everything, 
thinks that proves he’s got brains, but it 
don’t,” he commented dryly. 

“And Kirk says we are fighting because 
the Government has called us to arms, and 
it is our duty to obey the Government.” 

“Kirk’s mind never went far. It ain’t 
much larger than a gun-barrel, but as far 
as it goes he draws a clear line, and hits 
the mark,” he put in. 

“Capers says we are fighting to whip the 
Germans. That is all he knows about it.” 

He grinned approvingly. 

“The school teacher says we are fighting 
for disarmament and for universal peace—” 

“He read that in a magazine,” the Cap- 
tain interrupted. 

“All the women I ask have no doubts 
at all. They know that we are fighting for 
them, and for women and children every- 
where who have been starved and opprest 
by the eneray.” 

“The German women think the same 
thing,” he answered. “And all history 
proves it. Men would not accumulate prop- 
erty, build cities, establish governments if 
it were not for having to take care of their 
wives and children. And when they get all 
these things they must fight to hold ’em 
when the time comes.” 

“Then you think that is what we are 
fighting for?’ I asked, vaguely disap- 
pointed. 

“Oh, no; I did not say so,” he objected 
quickly. 

“Well, what do you think we are fight- 
ing for?” I persisted, pinning him down. 

“We don’t know. Men never know at the 
time what they are fighting for. They only 
think they know. But it is years before 
they find out by the fruits that ripen from 
the struggle. 

“In 1860,” he went on, “we thought we 
were fighting to hold our slaves, and for the 
right to secede from the Union. But we 
were really fighting to deliver this land 
from a feudal civilization which was wrong 
and out of date. And we did it,” he con- 
cluded grimly. 

“The Yankees helped,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes, they were a right smart help; 
we couldn’t have done it but for the Yan- 
kees,” he agreed, cutting his eye wittily at 
me across the wind. 

“I can’t tell you what we are fighting 
for,” he went on after a pause, “because 
every nation has reasons of her own, pe- 
culiar to her needs and character for en- 
tering this war. And different groups in 
every one of them have their own personal 
reasons besides. There are more causes for 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 15, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, June 20, 1918. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, Paw x by their 
terms on July 1, 1918, at the office of the Treas- 
urer of the Company in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
CORNER 4TH AVENUE AND 14TH STREET. 
Interest at the rate of 
FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending June 30, 1918, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the By-laws, 
thousand ($3,000) dollars, 
and after July 22, 1918. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1918, will 
draw interest from July 1, 1918. 
The corporate name of the Bank will be 
changed August 1, 1918, to 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HUBERT CILLIS, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a div- 
idend of 2% (so cents per share), also an extra 
dividend of 4% (one dollar per share) on the 
Common capital stock, each payable July 5, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the.close of business 
June 18, 1918. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, June 12, ror8. 


A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable August 1, 
1918, at the office of the Treasurer, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business July 9, 1918. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
share), on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid July 15, 1918. 

A dividend of 1\%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company for the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1918, will be paid July 31, 


The tenet Ca, 
603 W. Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 

















not exceeding three 
and will be payable on 











1918. 
Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of June 29, 1918. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 18, 1918. 





this war written right now in the minds 
of men than could be set down in an un- 
abridged dictionary. But I think I know 
what the war means.” 

“Well, what does it mean?’ I urged 
when he fell silent and began to tap on his 
shingles. 

“It means that the world has come to an 
end again,” he answered. 

“Again!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, the world comes to an end every 
hundred years or so. People don’t under- 
stand that. They look for the stars to fall 
and for fires to consume the earth, taking 
the Bible prophecies literally. But once in 
so often, old things pass away, the institu- 
tions that we thought were lasting, the 
creeds that we lived by, the laws we made 
to keep us, they all pass like smoke from 
a fire. We get a new heaven and a new 
earth. And we start out fresh with new in- 
stitutions, new laws and creeds nearer to 
the mind of God. Read your histories and 
you will find it so. Civilization is a spirit- 
ual phenomenon, based upon the quality 
and character of the people who make it. 
But the qualities and characters 6f nations 
change as they do in the generations of 
men in the same family. So civilizations 
wear out, or they get too small, too nar- 
row for the mighty minds and spirits of 
the growing people. Then they must be 
laid away in history and poetry as Homer 
folded a world away in his great epic. That 
is what is happening in Europe today with 
this war sweeping like a consuming fire 
thru the undergrowths of her civilizations. 
The Europe we have known is passing. The 
Germany that we hate will go, too. The 
same thing must happen here, tho an 
enemy’s ship never reaches our shores. We 
have got to go and come again, or perish. 
We can never be what we have been after 
this. 

“Look at the Monroe Doctrine, that 
has held and shepherded us for a hundred 
years. Well, we cannot live any longer to 
ourselves according to that doctrine and 
leave the rest of the world to fight it out 

so long as they do not break our peace. The 
non sh telephone and the wireless and 
the aeroplane, all these new inventions have 
destroyed the Monroe Doctrine. They are 
spiritual achievements which have made all 
the nations of the earth, not merely neigh- 
bors, but human blood kin, So that we 
cannot see men drawn into a war even in 
the uttermost parts of the earth without 
feeling a brother’s responsibility to help 
these men defend themselves, their homes 
and their rights. 

“Democracy, ma’am, is an ideal. It means 
the sharing of the rights of men with man- 
kind. We are fighting for this ideal, not as 
we fought in 1776 for our own rights, but 
for the rights and liberties of all men. We 
are fighting no less to deliver the German 
people from the yoke of military despotism 
than to restore Belgium and France. And 
before the struggle is over we shall make 
this world.so safe for democracy that even 
a Germgn may live in his own country and 
not be compelled to immigrate here to es- 
cape oppression.” 

I had a vision, not of some far-off mil- 
lennium, but of a new world now at hand, 
born out of terrible travail and at fright- 
ful cost. 

I saw men who spring ever young- 
er and stronger from the dust of old orders 
living in all the ways of peace together, and 
I said it for a prayer, “Lord, this must be 
the way the Kingdom of Heaven will come 
at last, not in the paradise of our Patmos 
imaginations, but here upon this earth!” 

Presently I left him sitting cross-legged 
on the speckled roof of his henhouse, a 
poor old man whom nobody knows beyond 
these hills, but I felt as if I had listened 
to a cheerful prophet. 


Perfect Eyesight Without Glasses 

Gain Faultless Vision. ng 

how to strengthen the eyes 
“SCIENTIFIC EYE TRAINING” 
By Bernarr Macfadden, Wm. H. Bates, M.D. 
Immediate results obtained—No money down— 
$1.00 after five days’ trial, and $1.00 a month 
for five months; or, $4.50 cash. Course s 
sent on approval. Write for it now— 
you incur no obligation. 

BERNARR MACFADD: 
Dept. T., 113-119 W. 40th St. 


Bronze Memorial Gablets 


Wm.Donald Mitchell, Designer 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY 
_ 250 West 27@ Street -New YORKCITY 


* CORRESPONDENCE INVITED + 


BRONZE TABLETS 
AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Yepvartment, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 


EN 
N.Y. City \\ 



































“SUNSHINE & CONSOLATION” IS SENT FREE. 
“ POEMS OF FAITH, CONSOLATION AND CHEER”— 


also some “‘EVERYDAY THOUGHTS” and an ART — 
iT—comprise Volume 43 of i T, 


ET N 
ae on ty Assn. 
New Orleans, abi Building, J 


FREE g book o; econ- 


n 
ase a tire upkeep, increasing 
mileage, etc.; invaluable to every owner, driver, garageman, 
repairman, dealer. 
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American Automobile Digest, 3336 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
ose No obnoxious springs 





hil, 











MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


‘Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken porte Coane 3 as you would 
a broken limb. salves. es. Durabl 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove 43 _o by 

tents. Catalog and measure blan 
4S : free. Send name and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Efficiency Society Journals 


We can supply while they last com- 
plete unbound volumes of the 
Efficiency Society Journal for the 
years 1916, 1917, at $2.50 a volume. 
Twelve numbers in each volume, 
each containing practical articles of 
permanent worth. 

, ~ .ren should accompany or- 
er. 


’ National Efficiency Society 
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